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COMMUNIST 


ACE having been saved at the cost of a few thousand human 
lives, the Nationalists have made a sudden withdrawal and the 


Communist forces have entered Shanghai, receiving from the 
populace the slightly bemused but courteous welcome which the 
Chinese customarily accord to their conquerors. This not unexpected 
anii-ciimax to the fighting was far the best thing that could have 
happened. The city has got off lightly and, though the civilian popu- 
lation in the suburbs can hardly have come off unscathed, the 
administrative and business centre is intact and the foreign community 
is safe. The world will now wait with interest (and probably for a 
considerable time) to see what effect the capture of Shanghai will 
have on the attitude of the Chinese Communists towards the other 
inhabitants of this planet who do not happen to be Chinese Com- 
munists. So far it has been easy and convenient—though not particu- 
larly sensible—for Mao Tse-tung and his colleagues to treat the rest 
of the world as being for practical purposes non-existent. The 
inclusion of Shanghai withia the territories under their control seems 
almost bound to commit them to the formulation of a foreign policy, 
of however rudimentary, provisional or ad hoc a nature. Missionaries 
in the interior, small Chambers of Commerce in the northern cities, 
even the galaxy of Ambassadors at Nanking, can be kept almost 
indefinitely on ice ; but the largest refrigerator cannot accommodate 
Shanghai, with its big foreign commercial community on whom 
thousands of the inhabitants are directly dependent, and its network 
of important contacts with the outside world. 


Here a host of urgent problems will present themselves, and from 
however dilatory and tentative, some sort of modus 
almost certain to emerge. The avail- 
suggests that the official Com- 


their solution, 
uivend: for foreign interests is 
able evidence, though it is slender, 
munist attitude towards constructive foreign enterprises is not likely 
to be much more hostile or restrictive than was that of their 
predecessors. Those in charge of such enterprises are clearly in for 
a testing time, but they can be relied on to face it with courage and 
good humour, and there is at least a sporting chance that, after an 
interregnum of chaos and frustration, the new régime may permit 
the resumption of something like normal trade with the outside 
world. It has indeed no alternative but to do so unless the 
doctrinaires are. bent on putting the clock back in China. For a 
country to impose economic sanctions on itself is an experiment in 
the international field which has indeed the charm of novelty, but 
no other recommendation. In the world generally a different problem 
arises. Diplomatic contact with the Conmtmunists must be immedi- 
ately established. That is a matter of plain urgency, and it is satis- 
factory that the American State Department is in discussion with a 


number of other countries concerning it. 


SHANGHAI 


Problems of French Recovery 


The periodical progress reports made by M. Monnet on the work 
of the National Planning Council are more or less the French 
equivalent of the Economic Survey in this country. This similarity 
now extends to substance as well as to style, and in his report this 
week M, Monnet offered the mixture of optimism and exhortation 
with which we are fully familiar here. France, he says, will be 
standing securely on her own feet in 1952 if the present encouraging 
signs of recovery continue and if an “unprecedented effort” in 
modernising methods of production is made. Modernisation in 
France has already gone far, but the Council’s first report two 
years ago declare it to be as much an état d’esprit as an état des 
choses, which is only another way of saying that the will to increase 
production is as important as developments in technique. The 
obstacles towards recovery in France are equally familiar this side 
of the Channel—growing competition in overseas markets, sluggist 
increased labour costs and the burden of unprofitable 
These difficulties are causing a good deal 
of strain within the coalition Government of M. Queuille, which 
was criticised on Monday by M. Reynaud, representing the right 
wing of its supporters, for failing to cut down the top-heavy expense 
of its bureaucracy. Administrative economies are obviously desirable, 
but they have consistently been opposed by the Socialist members 
of the Government, who are understandably reluctant to alienate 
the small civil servants who make up many of their most loya 
supporters. Both M. Reynaud and a section of the Socialists are 
threatening to withdraw their support from the coalition, and in the 
past few days friction within the Government ranks crystallised 
round the proposal to allow the free sale of petrol at an increased 
price. This is only one of the methods suggested for meeting the 
deficit of 83,000 million francs which exists in the budget, but it 
makes a convenient point of argument and has now been settled by 
an equally convenient compromise. It looks as though M. Queuille’s 
proved skill as a negotiator will succeed in keeping the coalition 
together, at least until the meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers has ended its labours, 


savings, 
nationalised industries. 


The Lords and Steel 


The strategy of the Conservative majority in the House of Lords 
in the matter of the Iron and Steel Bill has no doubt been well 
considered. The party is to a man bitterly opposed to the whole 
idea of the nationalisation of this key industry. There is, as Lord 
Swinton said, no sound economic reason for such a step; ever’ 
economic reason indeed points in the precisely opposite direction. 
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Lord Rennell, for the Liberals, dwelt on the patent dishonesty of 
forcing share-values down by securing voluntary dividend-limitation 
end then taking over the shares at their depressed value. Lord 
Dudley deplored the action of the Government in flinging this 
pieat industry into the political cockpit. The strength of the case 
direcied against the Bill by Lord Salisbury and others, combined 
with the weakness of Lord Hall’s apologia for it, would have found 
jis logical consequence in the total rejection of the measure. But 
Lerd Salisbury’s proposal, that the Bill shall be passed in an 
amended form—the mosi vital amendment being the proviso that 
the vesting date shall be Octeber 1st, a few months after the General 
Election, instead of May 1st, a few weeks or days before it—is a wiser 
siep. If the Government accepts the amendment it will mean that 
the Bill cannot come into operation tll] the electors have had the 
oppertunity to express themselves regarding it ; if the Government 
rejects the proposal it will mean that it fears the verdict of the 
electors and declines the democratic method of decision. The 
adoption of such an amendment by the House of Lords will conse- 
guently face the Government with a difficult choice, but in one way it 
may prove less difficult than it seems. Ministers may claim that 
though they were given no mandate in respect of iron and steel 
et the last election a Government’s business is to govern, and that 
if it considers a measure necessary in the public interest it is in no 
way debarred from introducing it by the fact that the measure is 
net included in its election programme. The contention that the 
nationalisation of steel is in the public interest cannot, of course; be 
accepted for a moment. It is on that that electors must pronounce, 
whether they find the measure in technical operation—that it can be 
practically applied before the election is impossible—or threatened 
fer a date in October. If they have the sound sense to vote 
against nationalisation the situation can be saved in either case. 
The Act can, at the worst, be repealed in time if the Conservatives 
are returned. And the Government's attitude on steel substantially 
increases the probability that the Conservatives will be returned. 


Tory Intentions 

With a Labour programme about to be launched, or at any rate 
authorised, at the party’s annual conference ten days hence, anxiety 
10 know where the Conservatives in their turn stand is natural. In 
his speech at Glasgow last week Mr. Churchill went some way 
towards satisfying it, though he argued with some justification that 
since the political situation was being constantly altered by the 
legislation passed by the present Government it would have been 
foolish for the Tory Party to have formulated, two or three years 
ape. as it was urged to do, policies which the course of events would 
have made obsolete. As things are, Mr. Churchill concedes, Con- 
eervalives Must accept many situations that they would never have 
created. He regards the change in India as a disaster (how it could 
have been averted he does not say), but India, after all, is remaining 
within the Commonwealth, and “we will do all we can to crown 
this great adventure with success.” On Ireland he is in full, and on 
foreign policy in broad, agreement with the Government, and he 
claims credit for the Conservatives for the national health services, 
while holding himself free to denounce the shortcomings of the one 
we have. Speaking in a great Scottish city, he pledged himself to 
esiablish the maximum of local contro! in nationalised industries, 
particularly transport, and he undertook to repeal at the earliest 
opportunity the pernicious measure providing for the nationalisation 
of iron and steel. Unfortunately there will be only one opportunity 
for this. If the Conservative’s do not win the election of 1950 the 
siructure of the steel industry will have been so shattered that to 
seiurn it to the shape in which it is operating with such remarkable 
efficiency today will be quite impracticable. In all this there is not 
a great deal to fire the country. Mr. Churchill, indeed, refused 
rightly to claim that Conservatives had any quack cure-all for human 
trials and sorrows, nor was he attempting to put forward anything 
jn the nature of a forma] programme. What he did say will command 
® large measure of support so far as it goes, and he is right in saying 
that the broad choice is between more nationalisation under Socialism, 
end the conservation of free enterprise, with its adventures and 
achievements, under the Tories. But as the election gets nearer 


scmethine more specific than this wil] be needed. 
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Unrest on the Railways 

Two separate grievances are now agitating the railway workers 
but they both spring from the dissatisfaction which was caused 
when their claim for a general increase of a pound a week in wages 
was rejected two years ago. On this occasion a general increase 
of 7s. 6d. was granted and they have since been pressing for the 
remaining 12s. 6d., though when this was rejected by the Railway 
Executive and, on appeal, by the Railway Staff National Tribunal, 
the demand was reduced to ten shillings. This also was rejected, 
Mr. Isaacs has now agreed to intervene in the dispute, not as an 
arbitrator and not on behalf of the Government, but as a general 
conciliator. The grounds for conciliation are not obvious ; the unions 
have already disposed of one of them by turning down the offer of 
the Railway Executive to discuss the basic rates of the lowest-pai¢ 
workers. But the railwaymen want an all-round rise or nothing, 
and in view of the Government’s wage policy and of the railways 
own financial troubles there can only be one answer—nothing. The 
other dispute is, so far, local and particular ; it is confined to the 
North-East district and to the drivers and firemen of long-distance 
trains who object to spending as many as three nights a week away 
from home. They claim that it would be possible for crews of 
trains running in opposite directions to be changed at some half-way 
point—as is already the practice on some occasions. The Railway 
Executive cannot agree to this without interrupting the im. 
proved services it is undertaking, services which, incidentally, are 
essential if the Railway Executive is ever going to make any money 
and thus be in a position to grant wage increases out of its own 
and not the taxpayer’s pocket. The most depressing aspect of these 
disputes is the evidence they give that nationalisation is not only 
less economic and less efficient than private enterprise, but also less 
adroit in its labour relations. When a union official refers to the 
strike weapon as “the only language the Executive understands” 
there is obviously something wrong. Meanwhile Mr. Isaacs might 
do worse than remind his visitors that the funciion of a railway, 
nationalised or not, is to transport men and goods at economic rates 
between different points, no less than to provide comfortable living 
conditions for members of the National Union of Railwaymen. 


The Telephone Tax 


The Postmaster-General’s handling of the telephone question on 
Monday created such profound mental confusion that the House 
passed from the subject to another, equally contentious, stil: com- 
pletely ignorant of what the Government’s changed intentions—if 
changed at all—were. That was not entirely Mr. Paling’s fault. He 
had been put up to defend a quite indefensible impost, levied through 
the convenient agency of the Post Office. There was nothing to be 
said in favour of increasing, for the benefit of the Exchequer, charges 
for a telephone service which makes a profit of £10 million a year 
as it is. There is indeed everything to be said against it, and it 
is said with quite as much force and vigour from the Government 
back benches as from the Opposition side of the House. To use a 
nationalised monopoly to make profit for the Exchequer is inexcus- 
able. The only justification for nationalisation at all is the claim 
that under it the consumer is assured of getting the best service at 
the lowest cost. To put up the cost deliberately, in order to increase 
the national revenue by overcharging one particular class of consumer, 
is an intolerable imposition. Almost worse than the tax itself is 
the argument by which the Chancellor, invoking here the support 
of the Postmaster-General, sought to justify it. It would, he said, 
relieve the pressure of demand, in other words shorten the list of 
applicants for new telephones. That can mean only that telephones 
are to be rationed by price—a procedure which in the case of other 
commodities the Labour Party has consistently condemned—and that 
telephones are to go not to those who can base their claim on legiti- 
mate need but to those who can afford the increased charges. ‘The 
debate, however, seems to have made some impression, and it would 
appear that while the surcharge for local calls is to go up from 
15 per cent. to 50 per cent. the increase in the basic rental charge 
may be abandoned. Inasmuch as the former charge is merely a 
disguised tax, being in no way required to meet a rise in costs, all 
the obiections to the tax on principle stand. 
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Russia and Greece 

Mr. Gromyko’s suggestions for ending the civil war in Greece 
which, it is now known, were brought to the notice of the British 
and American delegates at Lake Success last month, follow more 
or less exactly the lines of the peace proposals made by the rebel 
junta in January. Both include as conditions a general amnesty, a 
general election and the withdrawal of foreign troops. One slight 
difference is that, whereas the January proposals asked for Communist 
representation in the Government before the new elections took 
lace, Mr. Gromyko would be content with Communist membership 
of “the highest Greek authority conducting the elections.” But 
the difference is immaterial, particularly in view of Russia’s demand 
for an equal voice with Britain and America in a commission to 
supervise the elections and in another commission to control Greece’s 
northern frontiers. This suggestion for licensed infiltration is too 
disingenuous to need refuting; the Greeks have no intention of 
becoming a second Czechoslovakia, and the British and American 
Governments have both hastened to assure them that this particular 
sacrifice is not expected of them. So the subject may be considered 
closed for the time being, although it may be not inappropriate to 
question the assumption always made by left-wing critics of the 
present Greek Government that new elections are needed, and are 
an essential preliminary to real peace. The general election of 1946 
was conducted in an atmosphere which was certainly no more strained 
than that of 1949, and the decision to boycott them was a free choice 
by EA.M. The Allied Mission which supervised the election 
eclared that the general outcome represented “a true and valid 
verdict of the Greek people.” 


The Nurse’s Salary 

The increase in pay for trained nurses in general hospitals, an- 
nounced at the end of last week, was the expected sequel to the 
rise in rates for student nurses which took place last September. 
With trained as with student nurses salaries are to be paid in a new 
way. Instead of receiving a small cash payment with board and 
lodging, the nurse will be given a considerably larger sum, but will 
pay back so much for her keep. The net increase will not be great 
(not more than £45 a year for resident women nurses); but this 
arrangement will bring nursing into line with other professions. 
The rate for a ward sister will now rise to £500 a year, which 
compares not unfavourably with salaries in the teaching profession, 
especially as the £130 the sister pays back for board and other 
services is considerably less than the cost of these services. This is 
another step in the steady improvement in nursing conditions which 
has been going on for ten years; and a review of the salaries of 
nurses in specialised hospitals, including mental nurses and midwives, 
is to follow. This improvement, with the fact that nursing is now 
a State service with its own Whitley Council, is reflected in re- 
cruiting figures. In 1938 there were 96,800 nurses in England and 
Wales ; in 1948, 132,000 ; and the increase is continuing. As working 
hours are shortened, however, the need grows greater, and four or 
five thousand more nurses are still wanted. It is a question of status 
as well as salary. The Bill which the House of Lords will shortly 
send down to the Commons deals with that. 


Management and Workers 








ase ens 


The Minister of Fuel and Power, Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, addressing 
a not conspicuously friendly audience at the annual conference of the 
Electrical Trades Union on Tuesday, laid down a principle which it 
is of the highest importance to observe in all the nationalised indus- 
tries, There could, he said, be no direct representation of the 
workers on boards of management. That does not mean, it is 
essential to realise, that no man can be promoted from manual work 
to management. It is to be hoped that many can. But managers 
have to do a managerial job, and in that capacity they may often have 
to resist demands from the workers. They must be prepared to do 
that, workers though they have been themselves. The fact of their 
experience of manual work, and the understanding it gives them of 
the workers’ difficulties and needs, will make them all the better 
Managers. But the soundness of Mr. Gaitskell’s main thesis is 
incontestable, and it is well that it should be stated so unequivocally. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


OLIN CLARK, the economist, makes a distinction between 
manufacturing and what he calls “tertiary” industries 
which supply power and provide communications or enter- 

tainment. He pointed out before the war that world trade in 
manufactured goods was declining, but that tertiary industries were 
steadily increasing. This week’s debate in the House of Commons 
must have pleased him. Fuel and power, the telephone and the 
dissemination of information by what Mr. Bracken called a Govern- 
ment Bureau have been the main topics, and in every case consider- 
able expansion is taking place. 
* . 7 * 
In the debate on Fuel and Power Mr. Bracken made a speech which 
Col. Lancaster, a coal expert, described laconically as “very long” ; 
listening to him for seventy minutes there can scarcely have been 
a member in the House who did not wonder why he had been 
chosen to lead the debate and why, having been chosen, he had 
not found more to say. Both Mr. Foster and Col, Lancaster 
were far more effective for the Opposition, but neither produced 
anything new, and as far as the coal mines were concerned Mr. 
Gaitskell had only to bring his last speech up to date. Mr. Hudson 
asked a question which will need an answer. Since the con- 
sumption and price of oil in the United States has decreased rapidly 
in the past year, why can we not buy more petrol for the same 
amount of dollars we spent last year? Mr. Gaitskell asked for 
evidence of the facts, and they are clearly worth obtaining. 
*x * * * 


In the debate on telephone charges Mr. Paling was as uncom- 
fortable as Mr. Gaitskell had been confident. Attacked fore and 
aft in a debate which related the increased telephone charges to 
the country’s financial position, he was clearly obeying orders 
when he evaded most of the issues and stuck firmly to the subject 
he knew—the Post Office. Mr. Oliver Stanley hoisted Mr. Paling with 
his own “ business man’s” petard by observing that the Post Office 
considered it “prudent business” to raise charges and increase 
profits just when the Chancellor was asking every other industrialist 
to do the opposite. 

. * * * 

The Government must have been relieved to pass on to ths 
subject of the Central Office of Information, and to meet Mr. 
Brendan Bracken once more. All the speakers were pert and 
most of them politely insulted each other. Mr. Wyatt speaks with 
great assurance after his trip to the Far East, and has wit. Messrs. 
Driberg, Renton, and Crosthwaite-Eyre are speakers whose manner 
has much in common, and who rely a good deal on sarcasm. No 
one could have been better suited to wind up the debate than Mr. 
Morrison, who justifiably taunted the Opposition with having fre- 
quently blamed the Government for not telling the people the facts 
and then wished to take away the means of doing so. 

* * * * 


On Tuesday, in spite of the attraction of the debate on Steel in 
the Lords and Health in the Commons, twelve members from 
both Houses were even more vigorously engaged in another part 
of Westminster. The Lords and Commons cricket club has found 
difficulty in keeping alive in this Parliament owing to pressure 
of business, but at least one match has been played each year, 
and Westminster School having issued a challenge from Vincent 
Square, two Ministers, one peer, two messengers from the House 
of Lords and seven members of the House of Commons accepted. 
Before the game began the captain of the parliamentary team was 
uncertain of the precise nature of the talent at his command. He 
knew of one bowler, two keen fieldsmen, two former university 
runners and a village cricketer of renown. But a well-known K.C. 
remembered that he had kept wicket as a boy, both messengers 
and the peer they serve proved reliable bowlers, the Minister of 
Food not only covered the leg boundary with agility but was 
prepared to go in first, and with the help of a lost toss, a wet 
wicket and a wind that made the ball swerve, the School were 
dismissed for 74 and the Lords and Commons won by five wickets. 
Next day several proud faces but bent figures were inviting the 
congratulations of their colleagues. A. M. C. 
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M. VYSHINSKY AT PARIS 


se HE main problems before the Four Ministers were those 

of the functions and powers of .the future central 

government of Germany, the achievement of economic 
unity for that country, the amount of reparations to be exacted 
from it and the methods of exaction, delimitation of the frontiers, 
and the administration and future status of the Ruhr.” These 
words are not taken, as might easily be supposed, from an official or 
semi-official communiqué regarding the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers now sitting in Paris, but from the summary report 
in the Annual Register for 1947 of the meeting between the 
Foreign Ministers of the same four Powers at Moscow in March 
and April of that year, So may progress be marked. Virtually 
everything that was left unsettled two years ago remains un- 
settled today, so far as Germany as a whole is concerned. The 
temporary frontiers fixed for Germany in the east have crystal- 
lised silently into permanence—for it is clear that nothing will 
persuade Russia and Poland to consent to their alteration—and 
the recent minor “ rectifications” in the west have meant that 
finality has been achieved there. In that trifling respect only 
does the agenda at Paris in 1949 differ from the agenda at 
Moscow in 1947. But if the agenda remains unchanged the 
general situation does not. It may have been merely a coinci- 
dence that the new West German constitution, having been ratified 
by ten out of the eleven Lander in the Western Zones 
(Bavaria’s opposition was inevitable and no more than formal), 
was declared operative on Monday, the day the Conference at 
Paris opened. However that may be, the synchronisation was 
significant, for it advertised to all the world, and to M. Vyshinsky 
in particular, the moral and political strength of the Western 
Allies in the negotiations of today as compared with those of 
two years ago. 

M. Vyshinsky’s failure to recognise the changed situation is 
one of the many enigmatic factors in the Russian attitude. To 
judge from his speech on the second day of the Paris Con- 
ference he has—except on one important point—forgotten nothing 
and learned nothing. His demands, like M. Molotov’s at earlier 
gatherings, are for Russian participation in the control of the 
Ruhr, for the resumption of Four-Power control of Berlin 
(destroyed by no one but Russia herself) and im general for a 
return to the position as it existed at the time when the Potsdam 
Declarations of 1945 were framed. History manifestly cannot 
be unwritten like that, and M. Vyshinsky is far too astute to 
believe for a moment that it can. Germany has not stood still 
in the past four years. For more than.two of them she sank 
lower and lower into suffering and despair. It was not, indeed, 
till the currency reform of last June that anything like the begin- 
ning of a genuine recovery could be discerned. But discerned, 
and increasingly realised, it has been, and side by side with it 
has proceeded a political recovery, which has found its final ex- 
pression in the Bonn constitution. A new Germany has taken 
shape, moulded to some extent by the Western Allies in accordance 
with their common political views, which are inevitably the 
antithesis of those professed by M. Vyshinsky. What, it was essential 
and inevitable to ask, would be M. Vyshinsky’s strategy in the face 
of such a situation. 

The question cannot be answered with any assurance yet. The 
optimism encouraged by the facility with which the agenda was ap- 
proved on the first day of the conference did not survive the charac- 
teristically polemic utterance for which M. Vyshinsky was responsi- 
ble an the second. He was, of course, speaking to a deliberately 
prepared brief. It remains to be seen how far he can throw it 


over as the discussions proceed. If he does, there may be progress. 
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If not, one more conference will be barren, but the developmen 
of Western Germany, containing two-thirds of the Populaticy 
of the whole country, will go forward. From the “ back to 
Potsdam ” gambit nothing could be hoped. M. Vyshinsky mug 
have known that perfectly well, and there is no very great Profit 
in speculating why he tried it. To destroy the Western Germay 
Constitution at birth would be political folly, and a politicg 
crime, of which Mr. Bevin, Mr. Dean Acheson and M. Schum 
are the last three men in the world to be capable. That hy 
been made unmistakably clear already, and it was essential thy 
it should be. Unless M. Vyshinsky drops that idea, the cop. 
ference must founder. But M. Vyshinsky has another idea whi 
is a little perplexing. At the London Conference in Decembe, 
1947, the last time the four Foreign Ministers met in concly 
till this week, M. Molotov insisted that the political unity ¢ 
Germany must precede its economic unity. M. Vyshinsky op 
Tuesday urged that the political unity so far achieved shoul 
be written off, and economic unity achieved through the creation 
of a German State Council composed of members of the various 
economic bodies in the Eastern and Western Zones, with the Allied 
Control Council supreme as before ; economic unity, this tim. 
is to precede political unity. This, manifestly, is out of th 
question. There is no insuperable difficulty about enlarging the 
West German Parliament and converting it into a German Parlis- 
ment pure and simple by the addition of a properly proportionate 
number of members democratically elected by the population of 
the Russian Zone. If M. Vyshinsky were to agree to that a 
long step towards the economic unity he desires would have been 
taken, for given political unity economic segregation would be 
inconceivable. 

But it is hard to see how M. Vyshinsky could agree to that. 
It would mean limiting Russia’s power of intervention in the 
east to the extent that the Western Allies have limited theirs 
by the Occupation Statute in Trizonia. And it would mean 
certainly the abandonment of Russia’s persistence in paying her- 
self reparations out of German current production in her Zone 
instead of using German production, as it is used in the wes, 
in payment for essential imports into Germany. It would mea 
returning to Potsdam in one respect at least, and honouring Artick 
XIV of that agreement, which lays it down that “ Germany shal 
be treated as a single economic unit.” That would involv 
restoring the flow of the food-products of the Eastern Zone to tk 
western Zones in exchange for western industrial products which 
the east badly needs—so badly indeed that M. Vyshinsky might, 
in fact, be disposed to welcome that measure of economic unity. 
There are others of M. Vyshinsky’s proposals which at leas 
provide a basis for discussion. Given a settlement on other 
points, and the restoration of genuine Four-Power co-operation 
elsewhere, Russian representation on the Ruhr Control Cound 
could be accepted in principle ; but the principle could not b& 
confined to the Ruhr if control of certain other productive under- 
takings of capital importance, in the Eastern or Western Zones, 
should be found expedient. Four-Power control of Berlin similarly 
could and should be resumed if there is ground for believing that 
Russia will genuinely exchange obstruction for co-operation. Bd 
only sinister conclusions can be drawn from the fact that within 
week of the lifting of the blockade of Berlin, and on the eve ¢ 
the assembly of the Paris Conference, the Russians should & 
wantonly placing every kind of impediment in the way of thi 
resumption of traffic which they had themselves proposed. It i 
hard to see how any diplomatic discussions can succeed in # 
atmosphere so created. 

It is hard, indeed, to see what the Kremlin is driving at at al. 
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to combine the political separation of the eastern Zone from the 
yided by the air-lift must have dispelled all idea that they could three western with a certain measure of economic co-operation 
evelopmen | O° manoeuvred into acceptance of a settlement on Russian lines. between them. Along that line, indeed, some progress might be 
populati | M Vyshinsky knows well that they will continue to give all made. Nothing can be predicted in such a case, It has been 
“back jf support to the new Parliament at Bonn. He must know that observed that in international discussions the Russians follow 
sky mug nothing has operated more effectively to cement the co-operation a certain cycle—conciliation, obduracy, acquiescence. The third 
reat profes of Britain, America and France in Germany in these last two stage may yet be reached. Agreement, moreover, need not involve 
1 German yea" than the policy Russia has been pursuing m Germany. He the rejection of every Russian proposal. Each must be judged 

may have other cards to play. He may still be intending to propose on its merits. But the Western Allies have never been in so 


a Politica] ; a 
Schuman J the withdrawal of all the armies of occupation. He may be wanting strong a position. They cannot, and must not, yield on any essential. 


That 
aac A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


The demonstration of the Western Allies’ determination pro- 


the cop. 
ies walk OR reasons which may possibly be adequate the Post Office who made the mistake of going to Sandhurst or Cranwell during the 
december appears to lag behind any other Government department in years of Tory misrule. The House of Lords is to be abolished 
; getting back to pre-war standards of efficiency in public service. because “it stinks in the nostrils of every decent democrat.” (No 
prize is offered for an interpretation of Professor Cole’s idea of a 


Conclare Not only has the evening shilling telephone call disappeared (the 
Unity of charge is now Is. 6d.) but the hours during which this cheap rate 
unsky oy applies are now from 6.30 to 9.30 instead of from 6 o’clock to midnight. 
d should Worse still is the curtailment of postal collections and deliveries, and 
> Creation # worst feature of that the abolition in London of any ordinary collec- 
€ various § tion later than 6.30. Digressing on to this point in the course of the 


“decent democrat.”) The Prime Minister and Mr. Morrison took 
another view when they worked hard for the reform and perpetua- 


tion of the Second Chamber a couple of years ago. 
* * * * 


In his diplomatic sutobiography—diplomatic in the professional 
sense—Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen refers to a member of his 


he Allied telephone debate last Monday, the Postmaster-General marshalled 

his time | admirably all the arguments in favour of restoring this collection— staff in China as “ the world’s worst sailor.” I doubt that. I know 

t of the § particularly where the morning delivery is so late that the business of.a competitor whom I could put forward with some confidence. 
Even apart But for the one and the other, and everyone else in like case, there 


ging the f ™" does not get his letters befere leaving for his office. 
n Parlig. from this letters arrive by other day deliveries, and it is constantly a 
srtionate grave inconvenience, on arriving home after 6.30, to be unable ff the < 

to write and post a letter with any prospect of its being delivered the United States does half what is claimed for it life is going to 
ation of the next day except in the immediate locality. Having pointed all contain new satisfactions for some millions of people. For while 
) that af this out, Mr. Paling ended lamely with the excuse that the difficulty nothing is more pleasant than sailing on the ocean nothing is more 
ve been was labour. If by that he meant shortage of labour, it is a difficulty unpleasant than the effects it sometimes has. I have always envied 
Ould bef tha: may not last very long. If he meant the attitude of labour, that those well-geared persons who regard a sea-voyage as a rest-cure. 
js another story. How far is it the case that the postal union con- If it can now be that for everyone the total of nervous strain in 
cerned is resolutely opposed to late collections ? If that is so, is it the world should diminish sensibly. Hitherto hyoscine, and pre- 


would seem to be hope at last. If the new drug dramamine, which 
has been put to exhaustive tests in—or rather off the coasts of— 


to that. 

in the taken for granted by the P.M.G. that the convenience of some  parations in which it predominates, have held the field. It has 
1 theirs | millions of the public must of course be sacrificed to the convenience yet to be demonstrated that dramamine is definitely superior. But 
1 mean fo 2 few hundred postmen ? recent experiments seem to favour dramamine. 

7 * * * * * - * . 


The New Testament, as several readers of this column have not 
failed to point out, has its pitfalls. I quoted last week, in connection 
with the debate in the Convocation of Canterbury on the functions 
of women in the Church, the words from Galatians “in Christ there 
is neither male nor female.” As a riposte I am faced with “ Let your 


ag er The Attorney-General’s opinion of the novel, The Naked and 
t Zone the Dead, is broadly identical with the view I expressed here a 
e Wes, F fortnight ago. Answering a question on the subject in the House of 
1 mean f Commons on Monday, Sir Hartley Shawcross observed, “ Whilst 


Artice J there is much in this most tedious and lengthy book which is foul, 
y shall § lewd and revolting, looking at it as a whole I do not think that its women keep silence in the Churches” from the First Epistle to the 


intent is to corrupt or deprave, or that it is likely to lead to any result Corinthians, and asked what I make of it. The general controversy 
to th @ Other than disgust at its contents.” On that I would only remark is not one in which I feel any call to be involved, but the answer I 
that I hope circulating libraries will consider well how far it is their should give to this particular question is that the phrase from 
might, duty to give currency to volumes containing “much which is foul, Galatians seems to me unlimited in time and scope, whereas that 
unity, 4 4 and revolting.” The Attorney-General was no doubt wise in from Corinthians appears to take account of the general thought and 
- least deciding not to initiate legal proceedings against the publishers of custom of the time, particularly in Corinth and other Greek cities, 
the book. At the same time there is something in the point made where public utterance by women, apart from exceptional cases, 
other by a correspondent who writes: “It is a curious commentary on this would cause a sensation. I should not therefore treat it a3 
Tauion § age that though newspapers no longer print, and are not allowed to, authoritative in respect of twentieth-century England. 
pum § the intimate details of libidinous conduct connected with divorce, * * * * 
ot be novelists are permitted a free hand to describe with meticulous care 
nder-§@ the libidinous sexual activities of their characters.” 
ones, . * * * 
larly = Professor G. D. H. Cole is one of the oracles of the Labour 
y that ® Movement, and it is always slightly disconcerting to find an oracle 
Bat® declaiming, not through a cloud of subterranean smoke, but through 
hina its hat. In his latest pamphlet, Labour’s Second Term, Professor 
ve ff Cole suggests certain additional spheres for Socialist activity, not 
mentioned in Labour’s draft policy as already published, should there 


The fact that Mr. Donald Wolfit, having firmly established 
Shakespeare in Camden Town, has begun to perform the same office 
for Shaw is encouraging. But some of the alliterative and slightly 
satirical comments on “culture in Camden Town” are a little 
beside the mark. Camden Town, besides being its essential self 
(which you may characterise as you will) is an important traffic centre. 
Tube lines which diverge there, north-bound, bring south to Camden 
Town all the suburban culture of Edgware, Hendon, Golders Green 
d hk and Hampstead on the western branch, and Highgate, Finchley and 
het be another Labour Government in 1950. These include “democra- Barnet on the eastern, and de-tube it (I follow the recognised analogy 

_ | Using the armed forces,” abolishing the House of Lords, and of de-bus) within five minutes’ walk of the Bedford Music Hall, the 
It “cleansing the Acgean stables of the diplomatic service.” (This scene of Mr. Wolfit’s triumphs. If a poll were taken of his 
n @§ may be a misprint, or perhaps a sign of the democratisation of audiences I doubt whether any large proportion of the patrons would 
university professors.) Making the armed forces more democratic be found to hail from within half-a-mile of the Britannia and Mother 
tall ® presumably means relaxing discipline or sacking those senior officers Red Cap—Camden Town’s tutelary goddesses. JANUS. 
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GUADELOUPE 


N April 11th, 1792, the fate of the West Indies was sealed 
by the naval engagement which the French call the battle 
of Dominica and we know as the battle of the Saints, from 

a semi-circle of small islet peaks off Guadeloupe, there known as 
Les Saintes. Nothing could be more peaceful than their small 
harbour today, the pub and jetty sleeping in the sun. Less than 
2,000 inhabitants are scattered by white, lonely beaches—fisherfolk 
mostly, who provide Guadeloupe with lobsters, and give to these 
islets a marine atmosphere rare in such of the West Indies as I have 
seen. It is strange how the plantations have usurped the sea, in places 
which were once the nurseries of our Navy, where Rodney, Hood 
and Nelson learnt their craft. The fine three-masted schooners 
still ply their trade, and there is a small column in local newspapers 
with a list of the goods they bring, so that the island housewife can 
tell what it may be possible to buy: but the feel of the sea is 
restricted, there is no salty smell of tides and tar up narrow streets, 
and the barrels of rum or molasses that roll to the quayside speak 
of slaves and the cane-brakes, the overseer on his nag and lonely 
planters’ houses with their polished wooden ficors. 

In the Saintes there are some vines, but cultivation is scanty, Steep 
little pinnacles of the submerged crater-rim rise stiff with vegetation, 
crudely green, above the smooth inner or against the rough outer sea. 
A square deserted keep on a round hill, now taken over by the jungle, 
is attributed to the English, and in one’s mind’s eye one can follow 
their red coats toiling in the sun. Few now face that climb, and 
the people of the Basse and Haute Terre live beside their boats and 
jetty, their neat houses and small monument, the church whose 
wooden pointed slats rise among the tomato-coloured corrugated- 
iron of the houses, and the cemetery on a wind-swept isthmus, deep 
in dishevelled flowers, where the poorer graves are outlined with 
conch shells, a span or more in length, whose flesh-coloured inner 
smoothness and bleached white edges give a shrivelled gaiety, the 
grin of a skeleton, to the field of the dead. Here on the grander 
monuments the eighteenth-century names are found— 
Ismene, Hippolyte, Adrien, Hortense, Eugénie and here and 
there a plain wooden cross with black letters: “Ci-git un marin,” 
put up in piety for a drowned sailor. 

Guadeloupe is just opposite, volcanic and coral, with a mountain 
range gracefully extended, like Madame Récamier on her chaise- 
longue. Napoleonic images come naturally in these French islands ; 
the Guadeloupe names also have the taste of that time: we had 
a gardener called Sainte-Heléne, with Cleo his wife and Jolande his 
daughter, and Magloire the chauffeur. The women here keep for 
their holiday-wear a bright head-dress made of coloured cottons tied 
in many different sorts of bows ; they wear fichus, and sleeves pleated 
at the elbow, and a full gay overdress over a lace petticoat, bunched 
at the hips, as the Empress Josephine must have seen it in her 
youth. This costume is called the matadore, and is worn with 
jewellery—moulded earrings, necklaces and brooches of gold with 
miniatures and cameos—of the same period ; the black women use 
lipstick, and rouge their cheeks to a sort of volcanic dusky glow, and 
are proud of the dress of their island. France seems to have suc- 
ceeded where Britain hitherto has failed in creating a real tradition 
common to the African and European exiles. There is an atmosphere 
about Guadeloupe which is neither French nor “coloured,” but 
peculiar to itself. 

At the Prefecture the matadores danced in the moonlight. They 
swayed in two massed groups, like beds of tulips, fanning the full- 
ness of their skirts with alternate hands while they sang the island 
songs, Guadeloupe, Martinique, Marie Galante, alluring names. 
The other ladies of Guadeloupe attended, dressed locally or in Paris 
as the case might be, but all with a Renoir air of corsage and flounces 
and hair dressed high to flat bows, or, here and there, a Ja Gauguin, 
with trailing flowers. Their cavaliers wore white and all their 
orders: and when the ballet was over, the matatores stepped in and 
danced among the rest. The ball-room lights sprayed the rank green 
of the rain-fed lawns and the high round domes of the trees asleep 
like clouds. The remote magic, the romance of exile. were there ; 
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and Paris and Africa behind two horizons—one so tar. the 
quite forgotten—were in the nostalgia, the fierce and languid q 
of the island night. 

An international conference was the occasion of this Visit, and 
it must be admitted that nothing less suited to international con 
ferences can be imagined than this climate of romance. The 
uncertainty of electricity, the scarcity of hotels, the difficulties and 
distances of transport and houses, an unfinished airfield and dubious 
water, the arrival hours late at midnight in a regrettable little steamer 
that made one admire the early mariners with more than ordinary 
sympathy, the anxious faces of les autorités militaires et civiles Visible 
in spasms as the ship’s lights shifted, and the delegations were hoisted 
by cordial arms on to a jetty insecure but high, so that only the fact 
that skirts are worn wide this year enabled the female members tw 
land at all—all this is a part of romance, and you cannot expect to 
get your atmosphere gratis and never pay the price. Romance, of 
course, is not on the agenda of international conferences, so that 
certain intolerance may be expected in the delegates’ minds. By 
I had no official preoccupations, and 

the old men of Thermopylae, 

who never did anything properly— 
and of whom there must have been a great number—were none of my 
business. I am free to forget the dingy main street and unpainted 
houses and tumble-down wharfs; though the shops with their 
twilight chaos of strange oddments, their richness in scents and 
ribbons and poverty in the more solid necessities, were part of the 
time when ships called rarely and brought novelties already long 
superannuated in France. Guadeloupe is now “ metropolitan,” and 
a national road got itself tarmacked before the conference began, and 
encircles the greater part of the island: but I was free to step away 
and find the old causeways (built, they say, by the English troops 
with pavements of small square stones) and to walk past little 
wooden cottages, mostly very poor, with flowers planted about them 
and some little shrine nearby, where the dark people greet one in 
a free and friendly manner, and one feels that the island is their 
home. 

The small paths go here and there 
by the jungle. Every four months a path must be cut out again, 
to keep alive. The forest grows thick and sodden, rich metallic 
green, kept ever fresh by the Atlantic squalls. They drift like the 
floating of a grey scarf over the island and are gone. There is littk 
pleasure in these wet Atlantic forests: the small clearings, the 
cottages, the banana plantations, are cut as if out of a solid substance 
where the separateness of trees is strangled by undergrowth and mats 
of creepers. The parasite flowers glow hard and bold, with leathery 
petals. The beautiful rivers roll in unapproachable darkness, 
canopied by ferns. And the forest grows so high and thick that 
the roads have an inland feeling, a small enclosed horizon, as soon 
as one turns from the coast. In the hamlets beyond the place where 
the tarmac ends there must be many people who have never travelled 
as far as the two island townlets, or sat in the buses that carry such 
boundless names—Amour sans Fin, Main de Dieu, &c.—on theit 
restricted rounds. 

Among the things not officially shown to the delegations was the 
Sunday sport of cock-fighting. We saw it in a precarious wooden 
building where three tiers of spectators could crowd round “ Le Pitt,” 
a piece of sanded floor. A terrific din of betting was going on, and 
the cocks—thin creatures with muscular unfeathered legs—were 
being carried about to be shown, reclining in prima-donna attitudes 
on the arms of their owners. As much as 6,000 francs is paid fora 
fighting cock, and it takes a month or two to train them. The owners 
looked them over with anxious eyes, and the judge squeezed a little 
lemon juice (a precaution against poison) on their spurs. The betting 
drifted from the outer sunlight and jumped about the tiers of the 
small arena: it was passionate, but singularly good-tempered. Two 
lines, about three feet apart, were drawn on the sand ; the fighting 
pair, like small nations, were shoved at each other by the powers 
that held them and then placed face to face upon the floor. They 
crouched with bad angry eyes and snaky necks held low ; there was 
very little of a fight ; after a feint or two, the stronger got his beak in, 
under the opponent’s wing, to the back of his neck, and all was 
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a flicker or two, and the victor stood, lifting his claws stupidly, 


er: . : : , : 
ye ly disgusted and surprised by the thing inert beside him ; it 
sould be difficult to find a more telling picture of the useless 


dity of violence. The audience broke up into busy little groups 
of money changing hands, until a bell rang and the next two duped 
animals were carried round the ring. How delightful it would be, 
[ reflected, if they had a little sense and came to an understanding 
on the floor, and walked out under the eyes of tlicir instigators, 
amicably, side by side: if the cocks of Guadeloupe were to do such 
4 thing, which appears to be far beyond the reach of the human 
peings of Europe—it would indeed be the most civilised island of 


stupi 


the world. 


MISSION TO LONDON 


HE sight of a figure in clerical dress standing in Piccadilly 

holding a cross thrust forward in one hand is unusual enough 

to attract a crowd. But if the crowd is on its way home 
fer work it will only stay to listen if the priest has something 
ynusual to say. On the evening last week when I saw this scene 
the crowd seemed to be no more impatient to catch its homeward 
buses than if the priest had been selling gold watches for half-a- 
crown, and the only reasonable assumption was that his message 
was unusual, either in manner or matter. The assumption behind 
the Mission to London, now drawing near the end of its second 
ind final week, is that for most Londoners even the simplest 
presentation of Christian doctrine is something unusual. 
It is now more than a year since it was decided that London 
was an area ripe for missionary activity, and once this decision 
had been made it became necessary to treat the capital very 
much as if it were a tract of darkest Africa or a Polynesian 
island. First the district had to be surveyed and sub-divided, 
then the missionaries had to be chosen and trained, then the con- 
fidence of the natives had to be won, and finally the attempt had to 
be made to convert them. It was natural to hope that this might 
be made easier by the fact that a leaven of converts had existed for 
a number of years among the population, through whom the 
approach to the pagan majority might be made. 
The Mission has been confined to the diocese of London, which 
means more or less the urban area north of the Thames as far 
west as Uxbridge and as far north as Edmonton, This area was 
divided into 120 districts made up of three or four parishes grouped 
round the parish church of one of them, and to each of these districts 
one, or in some cases two, missioners were assigned. In a few cases 
only a local priest was selected as missioner for his own district ; 
in all other districts the missioner was a newcomer, often from the 
North of England or from one of the Anglican orders such as 
the Community of the Resurrection. The Mission began on 
May 14th, by which time the missioner had probably paid one or 
two visits to his new territory, and the programme for the following 
week was filled with a daily succession of services, meetings and 
less formal contacts. On May 24th the second part of the Mission 
began. From this date until May 28th the number of centres 
was reduced to three—St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey 
and Southwark Cathedral—where addresses have been given on 
the application of Christianity to various contemporary problems by 
fourteen “specially picked leaders of religious thought” headed 
by the Archbishop of York. 


What has all this meant in practice? It is too early to start 
making any comprehensive estimates of total attendances at church 
or of man-hours spent in preaching, and more than doubtful whether 


there would be any point in doing so. Perhaps the best way of 
assessing the impact which the Mission has had on London is to 
take a look at one of the districts ; no district can be called typical, 
but there have been certain features about the fortnight’s activities 
which were common to all. Here, for example, is one in a residential 
district of North London—the sort of suburban area which looks at 
its best in early May, when every garden shows off its lilac and 
tulips. As a matter of fact this is the sort of area where the habit of 


church going has been most tenacious, where petrol-rationing has 
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largely curtailed the rival lure of week-end motoring and where the 
parish is still a known entity and the vicar a friend. Four parishes 
combined into one district for the Mission, and at the church which 
became its headquarters there had been a thousand communicants 
at Easter out of a population of 22,000—which is a remarkably high 
proportion by urban standards, 

Preparation here for the Mission has been going on for a year 
past. The parish was divided up into ten areas, each under the 
supervision of laymen whose job it was to visit each house and 
explain the purpose of the Mission to the residents. Three visits 
were made, at each of which a letter was handed in—handed in 
personally, that is to say, not pushed through the letter-box like a 
circular. These letters were from the Bishop of London, the vicar 
and the missioner, and each explained the writer’s part in the 
forthcoming activities. The missioner himself came from Yorkshire, 
and this particular suburb, though not London itself, was new to 
him. During the week from May 14th there were always two and 
sometimes three early services a day, a lunch-time service for workers 
in the district (with an average attendance of about sixty men and 
women) and an evening service when the attendance was as high 
as four or five hundred. In addition there were special services 
for men, for women and for young people, some of which were held 
in church and some in the open air. 

Even this outline of the programme gives little or no indication of 
what has been achieved. Churches have been full, certainly, and 
the congregations attentive ; backsliders may have slid a bit forward, 
the uninterested may have been interested, and the uninformed will 
at least have been given a clear statement of the obligations and 
rewards of Christianity. But the results, even on the narrowest 
basis of counting heads in church, cannot be reckoned except over 
a course of years, and the ultimate results are not of a sort which 
can be conveniently reckoned at all. The Mission to London is 
not strictly comparable to the recent recruiting campaign for the 
Territorial Army, although some of its more exuberant propaganda 
may have given the impression that it was. There have, it is true, 
been cards available which could be signed and handed in, on which 
the signatory reaffirmed his membership of the Church and com- 
mitted himself to certain resolutions of his own choice—church- 
going, almsgiving and so on. But these are not going to be added 
up for production as evidence of the success of the Mission. 

The publicity with which the Mission was introduced has proved 
to be a double-edged weapon. It was never intended to be more 
than a very minor adjunct to the campaign, but it has succeeded 
in stirring up all the overworked arguments about whether the 
Church should or should not use modern methods of publicity. 
The result is that the casual reader of the daily Press probably 
thinks that the Mission to London has been something of an expensive 
stunt, trying to draw people into church by circus methods because 
they won’t go of their own accord. This is a pity ; but anyone who 
was inveigled into a mission service by the catchpenny question on 
the front cover of the Mission magazine See: “Do you know how 
lively, how vivid and how exciting the Church of England today 
really is?” would have heard the Christian dialectic presented 
without any attempt at easy compromise. 

At the end of this month, when a fortnight of intense activity 
comes to an end and the missioners go back to their own parishes, 
there will be a natural tendency among all those who have been 
personally concerned in these labours to ask: “ What happens next ? ” 
Will there be another Mission to London in a year or two, or will 
other dioceses adopt the idea? Is there any machinery for following 
up the successes won or for making good the weaknesses revealed? 
To these questions there is no set answer. If the Mission had been a 
recruiting campaign it would be a comparatively simple matter to 
plan another fortnight with new speakers, new slogans and a 
brushed-up technique. But it is not strictly speaking a campaign in 
itself, rather an incident in a prolonged campaign to make Britain 
a Christian country which began about 1350 years ago. It is there- 
fore pointless to predict the next stages, although since this Mission 
to London was not the first there has been (two were held towards 
the end of the nineteenth century), it is reasonable to suppose that 
it will not be the last. 

Certain more or less obvious comments can already be made on 
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the Mission. First, the size and spirit of the congregations have 
been impressive ; men and women, young and old, rich and poor, 
have turned up in greater numbers than could ever be accounted 
for by ordinary curiosity. Secondly, the Church of England, based 
as it is on the parish, is not easily adapted to the missionary 
enterprise within its own framework; it could do with more 
Franciscans and Dominicans of its own. Thirdly, even without 
the extra demands which special occasions such as the Mission put 
upon it, and the extra work which successful proselytism inevitably 
entails, the Church is short of staff, short of income and short of 
helpers. But if it ceases to be short of practising members the 
other deficiencies will right themselves. 


THE LAND AND LABOUR 


GRICULTURE in its most primitive form is an essentially 
seasonal occupation. In East Africa, for instance, the native 
farmer works hard for a week or so during the rainy season 

in order to plant his crop, and then has several months of almost 
complete idleness until it is ready to be harvested. In Southern 
Italy, which is transitional between the advanced agriculture of 
Western Europe and the primitive agriculture of Africa, a farmworker 
is employed on an average of 120 to 150 days a year and the rest 
of the time is idle. Not for a century has such a state of affairs 
existed in England, the vast majority of farmworkers being able to 
count on steady employment throughout the year. 

In spite of this, however, we have always had the problem of 
seasonal labour ; until recently extra labour was needed during the 
hay and corn harvest. This was met in two ways—partly by over- 
time, the men working from sunrise to dark, and partly by 
recruiting the wives and children of the regular farm staff to give 
a hand with the lighter jobs. Several things have happened in the 
last ten years which have significantly altered the picture. In the 
first place, the harvesting of corn and hay has become more 
mechanised, so that it no longer imposes the strain on labour that 
it used to. Secondly, there has been a big increase in the acreage 
of potatoes and sugar-beet, so that on many farms the peak now 
occurs during the root harvest and at the time of potato-planting 
and sugar-beet hoeing. Thirdly, legislation has made it increasingly 
difficult to employ children for farmwork, while higher agricultural 
wages and increased opportunities for women to find casual employ- 
ment in industry have made the prospect of earning a few pounds 
extra by helping in the harvest-field less attractive than it used 
to be. 

As a war-time expedient to overcome these difficulties and to 
encourage the farmer to produce more, the Ministry of Agriculture, 
through its War Agricultural Committees, started schemes for mobile 
labour in every county. These mobile gangs consisted partly of 
voluntary harvest-workers and partly of land-girls, conscientious 
objectors and prisoners of war, who were employed on reclamation 
work when they were not needed on farms. Since the war the 
possibilities of obtaining mobile labour of this type have greatly 
diminished, and there is no more reclamation work to provide useful 
employment during slack times, but the seasonal demand remains. 
What is especially serious is that many farmers have now got into 
the habit of thinking that if the Government wants them to grow 
certain crops, it has a duty to supply them with semi-skilled labour 
at a Moment’s notice to carry out the work. Furthermore, while the 
farmer is willing to pay a reasonable rate for men so long as they 
are working for him, he would feel greatly aggrieved if he were 
asked to contribute something towards the cost of maintaining them 
when they were not on his farm. What it comes to is this: agri- 
culture still requires a certain amount of seasonal labour to help it 
over its peak periods ; the pre-war sources of this labour no longer 
exist in sufficient quantities ; the methods adopted as war-time ex- 
pedients cannot be expected to last indefinitely ; so thought must 
be given to the best means for solving the problem. 

One means of doing it is by encouraging in country districts the 
setting-up of light industries, preferably those ancillary to agriculture, 
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which would give employment during most of the year to a larg 
rural population, but would leave people free for agricultur 
during the peak seasons. There are serious drawbacks to such a 
apparently attractive idea. Some semi-agricultural industries, Such 
as fruit-preserving and vegetable-canning or freezing, are sea 

but the peaks coincide with the agricultural peaks. Others, betre; 
described as handicrafts, can give profitable employment to People 
who live in the country; but it is rare to find somebody who has 
been engaged for nine or ten months in the year in basket-making 
or wood-work who is prepared to go out in October and Novembe 
to lift sugar-beet. There is also a difficulty here following upon 
mechanisation. A friend of mine, who is a market-gardener not far 
from Coventry, was puzzled as to what to do during the Off-season 
with the large number of women who were needed during some of 
the year to pick peas and plant cabbages. He eventually hit on th 
idea of making parts for a light engineering firm, but soon found te 
business so profitable and the demand so great that he installeg 
machinery to increase his output. Once having invested capital ip 
the machinery, he was unwilling to let it remain idle while th 
women went out to pick peas, with the result that he found he ha 
provided full-time employment for his former part-time marke. 
garden workers, and then had to look round for more casual Jaboy 

The second and most popular answer to the question is mechanis. 
tion, and this undoubtedly has done a great deal to reduce the demani 
at peak periods. Unfortunately, whenever one peak period disappeay 
another one automatically arises ; for instance, as has already bem 
said, the adoption of the self-binder and later the combine-harveste 
has very largely done away with the corn-harvest peak, but in jj 
place we have the root-harvest peak. A machine for mechanising 
the beet or potato harvest will only accentuate the difficulties of root: 
hoeing, and when that problem is overcome, another hitherto u- 
suspected peak will undoubtedly arise. Apart from this argument, 
there is little likelihood that satisfactory machines wil! be available 
within the next few years to solve once and for all the difficulties 
not only of growing roots, but of all seasonal demands for labour 
We must look elsewhere for a permanent solution. 

To my mind we have in the past erred by trying to solve our 
difficulties by reducing our labour requirements at peak periods 
instead of by increasing our production at slack periods. In other 
words, every farm should aim at a programme of production whic 
offers a steady demand for labour throughout the year. This does 
not necessarily mean that we should aim at mixed farming and give 
up attempts at specialisation. There is no reason why a specialised 
farm should not even out its labour requirements just as much as: 
mixed farm—more so, in fact, because it can make more efficient 
use of such labour-saving machinery as is available. 

Take, for instance, the 100- to 150-acre farm specialising in mil 
production, but growing, as it must at present, grain, hay and silage 
to feed its own cows, kale for winter fodder, and wheat and potatoes 
to conform to the national plan. Such a farm would probably employ 
four or five hands in all, and these will be sufficient except when th 
potatoes have to be planted and harvested. At present the farmer 
relies on the help of two or three casual workers from the county 
pool. If, instead of these casual workers, he had one extra permanent 
man, he could grow all the potatoes that he has done in the past, 
and, although it might take him a bit longer to plant and harvest 
them, the net result would be no worse, as he would be able 
start at the best possible time instead of waiting until casual labour 
was free to come. 

His problem would then be to find profitable employment for th 
extra man throughout the rest of the year. This he could do, fo 
instance, by dividing up his grazing paddocks—which he cannot é 
now because he has not any spare labour to see to the fresh fencing- 
and in this way adopt controlled grazing and greatly increase bis 
output of grass. He can thus keep more cattle during the summe 
and make more silage for winter feed ; in other words, he can kee? 
perhaps twenty-five cows in place of twenty. If even with th 
increased output he still finds during the winter that he has surplu 
labour, he can rear a few more calves, repair some of his implement 
himself instead of paying somebody to do it, and, if he is an ownt 
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occupier, improve his buildings and perhaps extend his water-supply. 
[doubt if there is a single farm in England which could not profitably 
yse an extra man throughout the year. This solution must not be 
taken as an argument for a greater total labour force in agriculture. 
It merely means that those who work on the land should be employed 
ypon it full-time, and that they should be given the chance of know- 
ing and taking an interest in one job and one farm in place of moving 
continually from one employer to another. 


Colonial Prospect 


MBABU VILLAGE 


By E. R. CHADWICK* 


HE publicity that has been given to the efforts of the Ibos 
of Udi Division of Onitsha Province, Nigeria, to improve 
their villages by voluntary labour, assisted by small grants 
from the Colonial Welfare and Development Fund, has had little 
to say about Mbabu Village, in spite of the fact that the Mbabus 
have more achievements to their credit and have done more to 
make their primitive village less primitive than any other people in 
the Division. The Mbabus, however, are not averse from publicity, 
and in 1948 one of the leading elders complained to me, in my 
capacity as District Officer, that the Colonial Film Unit that had 
been recording the voluntary work done in several villages in Udi 
Division [described in the Spectator of April 1st] had made no 
records at Mbabu. The people were therefore delighted when the 
Crown Film Unit, with Terry Bishop as Director, went to their 
village in February, 1949, to shoot scenes of miass-literacy 
classes for inclusion in a documentary film showing community 
development 
Community development by voluntary labour started in Udi 
Division in 1943, when the Owa Clan, including Mbabu, built 
a three-mile stretch of motor-road across a steep valley. The work 
was undertaken with great enthusiasm once the people were con- 
vinced that their native administration could not afford to pay for it. 
The Owa Clan was proud of its achievement, and named the road 
Ike Dimpka, which means “by the power of a strong man.” 
After witnessing this demonstration of their will to progress by 
their own efforts, I suggested to the people that they might try 
experiments in mass-literacy. The suggestion was put into effect 
immediately by Ogwofia village in the Owa Clan, but the Ogwofias 
soon found that mass-literacy classes did not satisfy their aspirations, 
and so within three months the people were busily engaged in 
improving the amenities of their village. They obtained some small 
financial assistance from public funds, and in quick succession built 
a temporary village hall, a co-operative consumers’ shop and postal 
agency, a reading-room, a sub-dispensary, a small maternity home 
and several other smaller buildings, including a small market. 
Neighbouring villages were at first suspicious that the Govern- 
ment might eventually claim all buildings towards the construction 
of which assistance from public funds had been given, but when it 
was realised that these fears were groundless, other villages followed 
Ogwofia’s example. The first to do so on a considerable scale was 
Mbabu, some twenty miles away, whose inhabitants are closely 
related to the Ogwofias. In the early part of 1945 the elders of Mbabu 
and some neighbouring hamlets asked whether they might extend 
the Ike Dimpka road another nine miles to the centre of Mbabu 
village. I set off to inspect the route, and went on foot because 
the existing track was too narrow and too rough for a push bicycle, 
but I turned back after crossing six miles of rough country, con- 
vinced that the project was beyond the capabilities of even the 
Mbabus. Nevertheless, the people built the road and bridged two 
streams. One of these bridges crossed, in a single span of about 
twenty feet, a narrow but deep and rapid stream, The bridge was 
built of heavy timber embedded in cement on the top of concrete 
abutments : 
As soon as the road was through to their village, the Mbabus 
started mass-literacy classes organised by a supervisor sent from 


* Assistant District Officer, Nigeria. 


Divisional Headquarters. This new social activity was largely -a 
matter of fun for the majority of the 1,200 men, women and children 
who came to the village meeting-place for evening classes, but a 
careful watch was kept for those who were making a serious attempt 
to learn, and those people were picked out and put into special 
small classes, which soon contained about sixty men and women. 
Instruction was given by schoolboys and a few teachers from a 
mission school about a mile away. 

Although the literacy classes produced few literates and appear 
now to be dying out, they nevertheless had a considerable effect 
on morale which appears to be permanent. Education is regarded 
in backward Ibo villages as the hall-mark of civilisation. Once 
the people of Mbabu had started mass-literacy classes, and discovered 
that there was no insuperable difficulry about literacy, they felt, 
as the Ogwofias before them had felt, that they had taken the first 
step towards what they call “ civilisation,” and they saw no reason 
why they should not seek other benefits of civilisation. The people 
therefore built a sub-dispensary, using local stone and imported 
cement, but were disappointed, when the building was ready for its 
roof, to find that corrugated iron was unobtainable. A shining metal 
roof is regarded as a sure sign of wealth and progress. The people 
were afraid that their neighbours would laugh at them if they used 
thatching, but there was no alternative. 

No sooner was the sub-dispensary ready for use than the people 
asked for assistance in the building of a small maternity home. They 
were told that before they could win official support they would have 
to convince the authorities that they could not only pay the greater 
part of the cost of the imported materials and provide all unskilled 
labour, but that the women could form a co-operative society to 
run the maternity home (with the guidance of the Co-operative 
Department), and guarantee to raise £60 annually to pay for both the 
midwife’s salary and visits of a qualified nursing sister from a 
mission thirty miles away. When they had convinced me that they 
could carry out their share of the project, I persuaded the Resident 
in charge of the province to visit the village to discuss matters with 
the people. In characteristic Ibo manner the Mbabus staged a 
demonstration when the Resident arrived. They commandeered 
the iron head-pans of the road labourers and passed them round 
the village for everyone to put in what he could afford. The head- 
pans were then placed before the Resident, and were found to 
contain about £50, mostly in pennies and halfpennies. 

The Resident approved the project and a grant of £150 from 
official funds to pay for corrugated iron, but unfortunately when 
the building was ready for its roof “pan” was unobtainable, and 
the people reluctantly used thatching once more. Soon after the 
maternity home was opened, the people set to work to clear a site 
for a reading-room. I took care to design this myself, and included 
in the specifications a roof of wooden shingles, in order to avoid 
further disappointments. Shingles require a high-pitched roof, and 
are unsuitable for the low-pitched roofs meant for corrugated 
iron. 

That was in December, 1946. I paid my next visit to Mbabu 
in October, 1947. By then the reading-room had been built and 
a co-operative shop building was nearly ready for use. But, before 
the shop was opened, the people were hard at work on a new motor 
road of about six miles to a village called Olo, and its off-shoot 
Ogologo, a hamlet containing fewer than 250 adult males which 2 
year earlier had gained a certain notoriety and a good deal of 
sympathy and practical assistance when it sent to the District Officer 
£10 and asked for “ civilisation.” 

When I left Nigeria a few weeks ago, the Mbabus had pulled 
down the temporary bridge which they had originally built across 
the Karawa River on the road to Olo, and were busy building a 
much bigger and better one. Like most communities in Udi Division 
that have undertaken development by voluntary labour, Mbabu has 
had to contend with opposition from a disaffected portion of its 
own community. One-quarter called Owelli has persistently refused 
to take any part in the work because of its old quarrel with the 
rest of Mbabu about the siting of the village market. This sort 
of dissension usually puts a stop to community development, but 
the people of Mbabu, excluding Owelli, are fortunate in possessing 
two progressive family heads, whose leadership they trust and follow. 
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The last glimpse that I had of one of them was at the new bridge, 
where, stripped to the waist and bespattered with mud, he was 
lifting a large piece of rock into place on one of the abutments. 


Two days before the Crown Film Unit arrived at Mbabu, the 
District Officer sent to the village a supply of sheets of corrugated 
aluminium. The people re-roofed their maternity home with it in 
one day, and the next day the Crown Film Unit’s Sound Engineer 
obtained a recording of the most rousing song in his collection. 
The song begins with what is virtually a shout—“ Owelli Kwe,” 
i.c., “ Owelli agrees ”—and the chorus -when translated runs: 

“ Owelli at last agrees, 
That when the District Officer said that he 
Would send us pan for the roof of our maternity home, 
He was speaking the truth, and has kept his word. 
Owelli agrees.” 


BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


By DR. A. OLDERT 


FTER an absence of over twenty years [ revisited the 
U.S.S.R. as a doctor in a German infantry regiment on 
the Russian front in 1941 ; and after the capitulation I was 

there till last year as a prisoner of war. From the first I had 
the conviction that there was not the slightest possibility of a revolt 
against the régime from within. There was absolutely no sign of 
eny initiative in this direction on the part of the broad, apathetic 
mass, however German policy may have been inclined to base itself 
upon such a speculation. At any rate it seemed clear to me that there 
were no active forces left capable of taking action. The mass of the 
kolkhoz (collective farm) farmers were just as inert as the Russian 
peasant had ever been. Yet these masses, as was proved by the Revo- 
lution of 1917 and the Second World War, were capable, under the 
completely ruthless spur of the State and its ruling party, of a 
tremendous energy, a colossal force gushing out of the vastness of the 
land and its enormous population. . This fact should never be for- 
gotten ; this force should never be under-estimated. The history of 
Russia has shown that passivity and inertia of the masses can pass Over 
with extraordinary abruptness into passionate outbursts of energy. 

The villages we passed through differed from those I had seen 
twenty years ago by their wretchedness and poverty. The well- 
tended gardens and orchards with their neat, whitewashed Ukrainian 
clay huts had become very rare. When I remarked on this I was 
told that most of the cherry, plum and pear trees had been cleared 
by their owners because of the very high taxes. I also noticed that 
sheds or any auxiliary farm-buildings were almost non-existent. On 
the other hand we passed through villages around which were large, 
well-cultivated orchards, and on the kolkhoz farms there were many 
barns and auxiliary buildings erected during the collectivisation 
period. But on the whole the impression received of the kolkhoz 
farmers was one of primitiveness and poverty. The interior of the 
kolkhoz houses conformed to their general outward appearance. 
Household goods, crockery and cutlery and so on, had become very 
scarce—or perhaps one should say that, thirty years after the estab- 
lishment of the new régime, they were still scarce. It was obvious 
that the State, having concentrated almost all its energies for nearly 
twenty years on the building up of its heavy industries and its 
war-potential, had nothing to spare for the everyday needs of the 
populace. Need one be surprised that after the war one saw every- 
where endless truckloads loaded to capacity with incredible assort- 
ments of every possible kind of loot—half of which never reached 
its official destination ? 


The country is so vast, so rich in raw materials of almost every 
kind, and its population so great, that the Russian Government is 
content if only fifty per cent. of the labour power expended on the 
production process is effective. In this respect nothing has changed 
in the thirty years of Soviet rule. There is everywhere still the same 
slackness, the same indifference as of old. “No matter, it belongs 
to the State”: this old Russian saying remains as current and topical 
today as ever, in spite of the efforts of the Party to struggle against 
this frame of mind. Every day Soviet newspapers carry articles 
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exposing the inefficiency and mismanagement of Soviet economy 
But nothing changes. The very Etatism to which everything jy 
geared appears, on the contrary, only to strengthen this tendency te 
regard the misuse of “ public property” as after all no affair of the 
individual. Bribery and embezzlement constitute an almos 

“natural ” feature of Soviet life today. P 

No doubt from time to time slovenly mismanagement is somehow 
and somewhere exposed. Thus one reads an article in Pravda com. 
plaining indignantly about the inefficiency of the railway working 
in such and such a place. The responsible official is accused in the 
Press ; the matter is investigated ; a report is made to the Production 
conference ; the fault is admitted and promises are made for better 
work in the future, overfulfilment of the Plan and so forth. Tha 
settles the matter and in essence things go on as before. After 3 
while one becomes tired of reading this kind of article. I have , 
feeling that the Russian people were as bored as I was with all this 

The most striking feature of life in the Soviet Union is the distrug 
of everyone for everyone else ; this is developed to the highest possible 
degree, based upon universal spying of one upon another, often 
involving denunciation to the political police. To safeguard oneself 
from the danger of being denounced it was essential to know just 
a little more about one’s neighbour than he knew about you. In 
the course of conversation with Soviet citizens I was often surprised 
by some openly expressed criticism in the presence of another Soviet 
citizen, but the one expressing such criticism always assured me 
afterwards that there was no cause for alarm, since he knew more 
about the other person than vice versa. That was the all-important 
thing—to know all about the indiscretions of one’s fellows. Hence 
the ceaseless “ vigilance.” This distrust has soaked into every pore 
of the social system. A German doctor, for example, was not allowed 
to give medicine to his patients himself; this was done by the 
Russian nurses under his instructions. Why ? Quite simply because 
one could not trust anyone not to pilfer or steal at every possible 
opportunity. And experience over three years taught me that this 
order of the hospital administration was perfectly justified. Petty 
pilfering and stealing is very widespread in the Soviet Union, 
although very severe sentences were given to those caught. Yet 
these punishments, especially severe in 1948, did not stop this activity, 

What do Soviet citizens, many of whom have hardly a 
notion of the idea of “home,” care where or how they work? 
Everywhere one encountered dreary blocks of flats, State or muni- 
cipally owned and often in a dreadfully dilapidated condition, where 
the workers on so-called “correctional labour” were housed. One 
could tell at a glance whether a dwelling was privately owned or 
belonged to the municipality ; almost invariably the latter looked 
even more depressingly dreary and shabby. Of course, there were 
also some impressive looking State buildings, such as schools, and 
administrative offices, but even these failed to stand the test of close 
inspection. I myself lived for a year and a half in such a building, a 
modern and spaciously built schoo] converted into a P. o. W. hospital. 
Its outward appearance was indeed impressive. But already at that 
time, ten years after its erection, it had begun to show signs of 
decay ; the massive steps leading to the front entrance had begun 
to crumble and cracks had appeared in the walls. But what did 
that matter? Nichevo! It was of far more importance that a 
Soviet bricklayer, a Stakhanovite, could lay 16,000 to 20,000 bricks 
in an eight-hour day, as reported in Soviet newspapers in the spring 
of 1948. That is over twenty times as much as a bricklayer’s output 
in Western Europe—poor backward Europe. 

Even in the midst of winter concrete foundations were laid by 
“special methods ”—but it was better not to examine the results 
too closely later on. Fulfilment of the Plan targets and the work 
quotas took first place ; the final results came a bad second. A norm 
is laid down in the Soviet Union for every single working process, 
however small. There exists a comprehensive book of norm, and 
I was told that, for example, for working the soil there are over 
sixteen different norms, according to the composition of the soil, 
whether sand or clay, containing many or few, or large or small, 
stones, &c., &c. For all such work a cubic production norm was 
calculated for an eight-hour day. The pay for the norm was usually 
rather low, so in order to supplement it every worker tried to exceed 
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his quota by as much as possible. And there was quite a consider- 
able difference in pay between 100 per cent. fulfilment and 120 per 
cent.; so that everywhere, even in the field of medicine, there was 
this urge to exceed the norm—almost always to the detriment of 
quality. Good, solid craftsmanship—accepted as a natural aim in 
Western Europe—has in the U.S.S.R. not yet become an integral 
part of the economy. 

Soviet Russia today is in many fields still far from being a highly- 
developed industrial country. Yet it would be entirely wrong to 
underestimate it in this respect. There can be no doubt that the 
achievements there have been enormous, although how these achieve- 
ments have been reached is, of course, an entirely different matter. 
It is not, as I have already remarked, of very great importance if 
Soviet economy shows only 50 per cent. results for the labour 
expended ; the size of the labour force and the enormous natural 
richness of the land produce in the final analysis economic results 
which should not be under-valued. Production per head is low 
and the quality of the finished product poor, but what does that 
matter if the final quantitative figure is high ? The individual human 
being counts for nothing ; what counts is not the Man but the Plan. 
The Government, the ruling Party, does not scruple to sacrifice the 
welfare of the masses in the interests of its policy. And this people, 
who bore for three centuries the galling yoke of Jenghiz Khan, who 
have shown themselves capable of the most incredible endurance, 
the most unbelievable suffering and patience, appear today as an 
inert, dull mass unable to act independently. It would be a great 
mistake to under-estimate the achievements of the Soviet Union in 
the sphere of economy. It would be a greater mistake to under- 
estimate the Russian people. Who can say what lies beneath the 
iron crust of the bureaucratic-police apparatus of repression that 
covers the whole of life there ? Who can say what terrible volcanic 
power seethes beneath the surface apathy and the silence ? 


THE GIPSY QUEEN 


By F. BRITTAIN 


HE gipsy girl had belonged to a wealthy family and her 

relations were many; and so, when she was buried, our 

village church had seldom if ever seen a costlier funeral. 
rirst came the coffin, completely hidden in its hearse under a great 
mound of flowers, with more flowers packed all round it and still 
more flowers on top of the hearse. Next came a second hearse, 
packed full of flowers and nothing but flowers, and again with 
more flowers on the roof. After that twenty-two cars full of 
mourners, all dressed in black, all carrying flowers, and with more 
flowers on the floor between their feet. They went into church 
carrying as many of the flowers as they could handle, but they were 
quite unable to carry them all. The rest were taken direct from 
the cars to the graveside by the undertakers’ men while the service 
was going on in church. 

The usual inquisitive band of funeral-gazers who stood outside 
the church door to revel in human misery were quick to notice that 
in the whole of this great procession of flowers there was none of 
the usual wreaths and crosses. The flowers were, in fact, arranged 
in designs such as they had never seen before. There were floral 
pillows with white chickens’ feathers peeping out between the 
blooms ; there were floral harps with strings of glittering wire ; 
there were floral gates, always in pairs ; and there were floral chairs 
of various sizes—some only big enough for dolls, others large 
enough for a child to sit on. 

The funeral-gazers were much struck, too, by the behaviour of the 
dead girl’s mother—the Gipsy Queen as they called her. Everyone 
knew that she had been deeply attached to her daughter ; and yet 
she did not shed a single tear, either in church or at the graveside, 
even though many of the mourners wept aloud. It was clear that 
she was too proud to cry, too fully aware of her position as chief 
mourner, too much alive to the importance, of seeing that everything 
at her daughter’s funeral was done properly ; and so, when the 
ceremony at the graveside was over and the other mourners had gone 
home, no one was surprised that the Gipsy Queen stayed behind 
to see the grave filled in and the flowers displayed all round it exactly 
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as she wished. They covered many square yards of ground. When 
she had surveyed them for a minute or two with evident satis- 
faction she went home—but not for long. 

In the evening, when almost the whole population of the village 
went by twos and threes to the churchyard to see the flowers of 
which they had heard so much, they were startled to find the Gipsy 
Queen standing by the grave to receive them. As dry-eyed as she 
had been at the funeral, she was obviously very pleased to see the 
visitors. Acting the part of a hostess very graciously, she explained 
the flowers in detail to all who came, and told them what they had 
cost. “Good evening, sir! Yes, it’s very sad. Those feathers ? 
Oh, they’re for angels’ wings, you know. Those chairs ? They’re 
vacant chairs. We miss her a lot. This little chair cost three 
pounds ; that big one cost four or five—I forget which. Good even- 
ing, lady ! Yes, it’s very sad. Those white feathers? Yes, lady, 
they’re for angels’ wings. Those harps? Every one of them has 
a broken string. You can see that, can’t you, sir? That big one 
cost ten pounds. Good evening, lady ! ‘Those gates, did you say ? 
Yes, lovely, aren’t they? What do they mean? Why, they’re 
the gates of heaven. Just look at them, and you’ll see that one of 
every pair stands ajar. That’s to let her into heaven, you know. 
Yes, sir, they cost a lot of money. I think the flowers cost two 
hundred pounds in all. ._There were so many that we couldn’t bring 
them all to the funeral. We had to leave a lot at home. Good 
evening, sir! Yes, lady, all the harps have a broken string.” 


So she went on, to visitor after visitor, while the evening wore 
away. The sun sank lower and lower, but still the visitors came 
and still she went on explaining the feathers, the harps, the vacant 
chairs and the gates of heaven. Darkness began to fall, and the 
number of visitors dwindled, but the Gipsy Queen was unwearied. 
The lights were put on in the church, the organ sounded, and the 
voices of the choir were wafted through the open door; but the 
Gipsy Queen went on unperturbed, and her exposition of the flowers 
was punctuated by snatches of the psalms for the twenty-seventh 
evening of the month: “ Yes, it’s very sad... .” “ Then were we like 
unto them that dream. ...” “I think it cost three pounds. .. .” 
“Then was our mouth filled with laughter... .” “Good evening, 


lady! .. .” “They that sow in tears... .”’ “That one cost 
five pounds. .. .” “For so he giveth his beloved sleep. . . .” 
“Those are for the gates of heaven. .” “Like the olive 
branches... .” “It stands ajar to let her go in... .” “Out of 
the deep... .” “You see the broken string, lady... .” “J look 
for the Lord... .” “No, that one didn’t cost more than two 
pounds. .. .” “My soul fleeth. . . .” “Those are for angels’ 
wings. . . .” “Lord, I am not high-minded. .. .” “Over two 


hundred pounds, I think. ...” “O Israel, trust in the Lord. . . 
“You won’t step on those gates of heaven now it’s nearly dark, will 
you lady ?” 

The singing ceased. The lights in the church went out, the door 
was locked for the night, the sound of footsteps and voices died 
away, and the Gipsy Queen was left alone in the churchyard. She 
waited patiently. Before long the moon shone on the graves of the 
fourteenth-century Richard de Pouns, of the nameless fugitives from 
the Great Plague of London, of General Carpenter of the East 
India Company’s army, and of the gipsy girl buried close beside 
him. Still she waited, but not another visitor came to see the 
flowers. Realising that no more would come, the Gipsy Queen sud- 
denly flung herself face downward among the angels’ wings, the 
vacant chairs, the harps with broken strings and the sweet-smelling 
gates of heaven, and wept, and wept. 
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By ALAN E. THOMPSON (University of Edinburgh) 


ERHAPS it would have been betier if we had taken our war 
aims less seriously. We fought for so many ideals, so many 
“ freedoms,” that the aftermath was bound to be an anti- 
climax. My bookshelves are littered with old army pamphlets 
bearing the imprint of A.B.C.A. and British Way and Purpose ; 
already there is a certain pathos about their liberal-humanitarian 
optimism. On the subject of democratic education we of the Army 
educational service had a special axe to grind in our leadership of 
discussion groups. The freedom of the teacher in a democratic 
community was high on our list of values. In the democratic world 
education by the conflict of opinion was considered preferable to 
the imposition of standardised opinions from above. How con- 
temptuously could we refute such false dogmas of Fascist education 
as the centenary speech at the University of Géttingen in 1937:— 
“We renounce international science. We renounce the 
international republic of learning. We renounce research for 
its own sake. We teach and learn medicine, not to increase the 
number of microbes, but to keep the German people strong 
and healthy. We teach and learn history, not to say how things 
actually happened but to instruct the German people from the 
past. We teach and learn the sciences, not to discover abstract 
laws, but to sharpen the implements of*the German people in 
competition with other peoples.” 

We defeated Fascism, and we have how entered into a close North 
Atlantic entente to consolidate the hard-won gains of the democratic 
nations. Ten years ago A. N. Whitehead foresaw the trend. “ For 
many generations,” he wrote, “ the North American continent will 
be the living centre of human civilisation. Thought and action will 
derive from it, and refer to it.” If the Atlantic Pact has united our 
interests and aspirations, and if we are ever to be called upon to 
defend them, it is pertinent to examine the ideal and the reality, 
the precept and the practice. 

The denial of civil liberties in American universities is conse- 
quently of grave concern to this country. Such denial makes a 
mockery of the speeches of democratic statesmen, and engenders 
cynicism among their followers. Let us then, before scrutinising 
recent trends in the United States, state our beliefs, as democrats, 
in the principle of academic freedom. We believe in the freedom of 
the teacher or research worker to investigate and discuss the problems 
of his science without interference from political or ecclesiastical 
authority. We are equally suspicious of “Nazi” physics and 
“proletarian” music. We acknowledge the class-influences on 
education in any society, but believe that the search for new truths 
will often mean—as history has proved—the undermining of widely 
accepted contemporary beliefs. It is emphatically not the purpose 
of a university to confine its teaching to the dissemination of opinions 
accepted by the general public, or by those who are financing the 
university. The student has the right to hear alternative opinions 
freely expounded. Although the professor is paid for the service 
he renders, none should dictate to him the nature of the service. 
Clearly he has certain obligations of personal and professional con- 
duct ; beyond that his security of tenure should be absolute. 

The principles enumerated here are widely accepted in this 
country, but partly because of the different structure of American 
universities and colleges, they are frequently violated on the other 
side of the Atlantic. It is littke more than twenty years since the 
controversy over ‘Darwinism was raging in Tennessee, Mississippi 
and Arkansas. Because of the clamour of taxpayers who 
believed in the literal acceptance of the Bible, laws were passed 
prohibiting the teaching of the theory of evolution. 

In the most recent abuses of academic liberty the emphasis has, 
of course, been political. Sometimes the agency of suppression has 
been the notorious Un-American Activities Committee. Under 
Senator Thomas its policy was to present the victim with a list of 
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University attempted to present a ful), explanatory answer, he wa 
silenced and threatened with jail if he failed to answer in th 
approved manner. Dr. Harlow Shapley of Harvard received even 
more summary treatment ; his papers were snatched from his hand 
In the glare of nation-wide publicity, professors and teachers sus. 
pected of Socialist or liberal tendencies have seen their careers and 
reputations ruined. Sometimes the pressure is financial. The Dean 
of Queen’s College (New York City) was informed that, unless he 
banned a left-wing student organisation in his college, a two-million 
dollar appropriation for a new science building would be withheld. 
The Dean (Dr. Harold Lenz) refused to comply, and immediately 
became the victim of a savage campaign of slander. The New Yor 
Daily Mirror spoke of a “ Rats’ Nest in Queens,” and describe 
academic freedom as a “silly old shibboleth dragged out . . . » 
shield intellectual dimwits and pedagogical fanatics.” 

The American Committee on Academic Freedom has demanded 
that mere membership of any legal political party should not be jp 
itself ground for dismissal of a teacher. Nevertheless, the Presiden: 
of the University of Washington supported the action of university 
attorneys in asking for the dismissal of six members of the faculty 
because of their membership of the Communist Party (although j 
has since been proved that only two are in fact party members). Ip 
the President’s words: “An important function of the university js 
to teach citizenship. For this teaching to be in the hands of me 
who secretly belong to an organisation advocating the complete over. 
throw of the American system should not be tolerated.” 

It should not be assumed that actual members of the Communist 
Party are the only victims of the purge. Under the formula ¢ 
“guilt by association” a man may be condemned because of the 
books he reads, the people with whom he associates (or has associ- 
ated), or on the basis of chance remarks dropped in the presence of 
a hostile listener. A report of recent interrogation of two scientists 
at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, reads like an extract from an Arthur 
Koestler novel. Whilst security considerations place this case beyond 
the scope of academic rights, the methods involved are indefensible. 

Chairman: “A close relative of yours is reported to have been 
a member of the book-shop association of Inc. This 
association is reliably reported to be Communist-dominated and 
infiltrated.” 

“A former landlord of yours has reported that in 1943, after 
you moved from the premises in which you had been residing, 
certain magazines and pamphlets which may have been left on 
the premises by you may have included a copy of the magazine 
New Masses.” 

The foregoing examples of totalitarianism are but a few of the 
many which have been given prominence in the American Press. 
Indeed, the Press has been mobilised in the campaign to discredit 
progressive thinkers. Carefully selected items of “ evidence,” sensa- 
tional reporting and hysterical editorials have served to oust—and 
even imprison for “contempt of court”—the more courageous 
victims, whilst the more timid have been reduced to silence. A 
radical university professor may not be faced with the spectre of a 
concentration camp ; such a method would be crude and unpopular. 
But in the loss of standing in the community, the sacrifice of his 
job, and the label of “ Cominform agent,” he faces a future almost 
as dismal as that which the liberal intellectuals faced under the Naz 
régime. 

In any criticism of the witch-hunt in America we should avoid an 
overstatement of the case. Liberal sentiment is strong, and has been 
vociferous in condemning the threat to academic liberty. Nor has 
the United States the machinery for really ruthless and efficient 
suppression of opinion. America is not trembling on the brink of 
Fascism. There are nations in the world where academic freedom 
has been much more effectively killed than in America. In the 
methods of the police State she is stil] very much an amateur. But 
as partners in the Atlantic Pact we are entitled to criticise the 
disparity between what the American Government says and what it 
does. As undergraduates in a country where academic freedom is 
probably stronger than anywhere else in the world, we are entitled 
to ask our American colleagues: “ What are you doing to preserve 
those liberties of thought and speech which, our leaders tel] us, must 
be defended against totalitarianism ? ” 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


VER since April 2nd, 1821, when Archbishop Germanos first 

raised the standard of revolt at Kalavryta, Gréek ecclesiastics 

have played a lively part in the wars and politics of their 
country. It is with affection and respect that I examine the oleo- 
graphs which decorate Greek taverns, and in which these mitred 
warriors are depicted, with their skirts girt around them, leading 
insurgents into battle and holding the white cross high above the 
smoke of guns. I am prepared to believe that the Greek bishops 
have not on every occasion adopted a neutral attitude in party 
politics. There was the occasion, for instance, when an archbishop 
of Athens was induced to conduct a solemn anathema or cursing of 
Venizelos: arrayed in full canonicals and surrounded by his acolytes, 
he pronounced minatory exhortations and incantations, after which 
the multitude threw stones at an effigy of the great liberal states- 
man. It would, indeed, be strange if the members of the Greek 
religious hierarchy were alone to be immune to that virus of political 
dissension which has for two thousand years and more proved the 
bane of their gifted and courageous countrymen. Why should 
bishops or even archimandrites be exempt from that ancient malady 
which has sapped the energies and the unity of the Greek people 
ever since the days of Marathon and Salamis? Yet it could be 
said that Archbishop Damaskinos, who died in his home near 
Athens on May 20th, did indeed strive throughout his life to put 
country before party and to represent in his own person the essential 
unity and patriotism of the Greek people. Mr. Churchill has 
recorded how, when he first met the Archbishop by the light of 
hurricane lanterns in a cellar of beleaguered Athens, he seemed to 
him a remarkable man “towering up morally as well as physically 
above the chaotic scene.” Surely among the many dramatic incidents 
of recent years no single episode is more fantastic than that hurried 
and anxious reunion in a hotel basement, while the machine guns 
rattled in the street outside and the lanterns threw gigantic shadows 
upon the cellar roof. 

* * * * 

My own meeting with Archbishop Damaskinos took place in less 
stringent and disquieting circumstances. The Varkitsa agreement 
had been signed ; a Government of the central parties was in power ; 
the forces of E.L.A.S. had retired to the mountains ; and it seemed 
that with patience end conciliation it might still be possible tc avert 
the ghastly civil war with which Greece has for so many years been 
afflicted. The Archbishop by then had become the Regent of 
Greece ; the hall of his house and the adjoining ground-floor rooms 
were packed with journalists and politicians chattering in groups ; 
staff officers and aides-de-camp would from time to time dash down 
the staircase and either leap into their waiting cars or take some 
politician rapidly aside, gesticulating vigorously. The Regent received 
me in an upper room seated at a table on which, in place of papers 
or writing material, there was a large bowl of fruit and a jug of 
lemonade. The contrast between the hubbub below and the silence 
of this cool upper chamber was reflected in his own quiet voice, in 
his own slow and courteous movements. He was a very tall man, 
and the majesty of his presence was enhanced by the high black 
head-dress which he wore, by his long black robes against which a 
topaz cross glittered, and by the impression of muscular and at the 
same time genial authority which his whole bearing conveyed. I did 
not find that the Regent shared in any way the optimism which I had 
found to prevail in political and even diplomatic circies. He told 
me that the Varkitsa agreement had been but a momentary pause in 
the struggle and that a further prolonged ordeal stretched before 
him. He sighed deeply as he said these words, and his powerful 
fingers toyed with the cross upon his breast. 

* + * * 


It was said at the time that the Regent was so anxious not to 
involve the Church in the bitter polemics of party rivalries that his 


attitude was all too neutral and aloof. There were those who blamed 
him for not insisting upon the formation of a stronger Government 
of younger men ; there were those even who suspected him of undue 


sympathies with the extreme left ; there were those again who con- 
tended that he should use his great personal influence to secure a 
general amnesty and a reconciliation between the politicians of 
Athens and the wild, brave men who had taken to the hills. He 
himself regarded his Regency as a purely temporary expedient ; his 
task was to create conditions in which the majority of the Greek 
people could freely express their wishes regarding the restoration 
of the Monarchy ; once this task had been accomplished, he booked 
forward to his own retirement and to healing by spiritual ministra- 
tions the great wounds which had gashed the living flesh of Greece. 
Honourably he fulfilled these functions ; when the decision had been 
taken, the vote recorded and the King restored, Archbishop Damas- 
kinos retired with dignity ; and the criticisms which had once been 
made against him in the fevered impatience of the interval were 
hushed to a general murmur of approval and respect. He laid down 
his high office ; the staff officers and the aides-de-camp no longer 
crowded his ante-rooms ; no longer was he obliged to listen to the 
shrill complaints of the politicians, to the measured counsels of the 
diplomatists ; he retired to his farm like Cincinnatus, handing on 
to others the perplexities with which, with calm and gentleness, he 


had striven to cope. 


* * * * 


It may be that the impression that I derived from that calm hour 
which I spent with the Regent in an upper room, from the contrast 
between his sad but imperturbable pessimism and the vociferous 
excitement on the floor below, gave me an exaggerated sense of his 
detachment from the chaos by which, even then, he was surrounded. 
Archbishop Damaskinos throughout his life had been something of 
a turbulent prelate. As a young man he had been sent to reform 
conditions in the monasteries of Pentilli and Mount Athos and had 
swept those stables with a violent broom. When Bishop of Corinth 
at the time of the great earthquake of 1928, he had brushed aside the 
frightened civil authorities and assumed complete charge himself. 
He had toured the United States to collect funds for the rebuilding 
of his shattered diocese and had taken the occasion to heal a schism 
which had developed in the Orthodox Church of America. He had 
defied Metaxas and been chosen, against the dictator’s wishes, as 
Archbishop of Athens. This election had forced Metaxas, who was 
in principle a mild dictator, to change the electoral law and to 
nominate the puppet Chrisantos in his place. Then came the war 
and the German and Italian occupation. It was at this stage that 
Damaskinos displayed the turbulence that underlay the seeming 
calm of his character, He defied the occupation authorities ; he 
protested openly against the execution of hostages; and at great 
personal risk he received into his own home those Allied soldiers 
and officers who, at the time of the evacuation, had gone underground. 
There were many Englishmen who owed their freedom entirely 
to the courage which Damaskinos displayed. The death of this 
brave prelate, the memory of the example which he set, should for 
a while still the bitterness of Hellenic feuds. 


* * * * 


The present moment, the moment of the death of Damaskinos, is 
not inauspicious. The opening sessions of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in the pink palace seem to have been illumined by an 
almost genial glow of optimism. It may be that the agenda already 
agreed to will be extended to include some mention of Greece 
Meanwhile, in their curious, tentative way the Russians have 
allowed us to see the tip of the tail-feathers of the dove of peace. 
Mr. Gromyko, at a dinner party given by Mr. Trygve Lie, hinted 
to Mr. Dean Rusk of the State Department that the Soviet Govern- 
ment might now be ready to discuss three-Power mediation in 
Greek affairs. Obviously in such a situation it would be difficult for 
us to go behind the back of the Greek Government or to short- 
circuit the United Nations. Yet we know that the civil war will never 
be brought to a rapid end so long as the forces of E.L.A.S. can 
escape across the frontier ; that frontier can only be closed to them 
Soviet 
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THE THEATRE 


“Ann Veronica.” By Ronald Gow. From the Novel by H. G. Wells. 
(Piccadilly.) 

TuHose who excavate the primitive earthworks behind which our 
remote ancestors hopefully adopted the almost always fatal posture 
of defence, those whose fingers are trained to sift in sarcophagi the 
unexpended portion of a tyrant’s dust, have, really, an easier, a 
tidier, a more conclusive task than the man who decides to turn 
out the toy-cupboard. This is the enterprise to which Mr. Gow 
commits himself and us. The trouble about the toy-cupboard is 
that its contents—unlike the arrow-heads and the armlets, the shin- 
bones and the shards—have no definitive, predestined docket in the 
filing cabinets of the past. Show us the hilt of Hengist’s sword, or 
the bootlace that Horsa broke on the beach-head, and we know 
where we are, for these exhibits are equipped with a perspective as 
a tree is equipped with a shadow. But this teddy bear, that water- 
pistol—as we contemplate these causes of forgotten fights, these foci 
of our earliest emotions, we hardly know whether to laugh or cry; 
and it is essential that the dramatist who disinters them should make 
up his mind which of these things he wants us to do. 

Mr. Gow opts, on the whole, for laughter, and it is difficult to see 
how anyone whose theme is so closely linked with the Suffragette 
cause could do otherwise. ‘Ann Veronica’s rebellion against 
Edwardian conventions is made, not the subject of domestic drama, 
nor of a social study, nor even of satire, but the object of good- 
natured chaff. It is done with great skill and a touch so light that 
at any moment we expect a small, hand-picked chorus to invade 
the stage and let fly appropriate lyrics by Sir Alan Herbert ; it makes 
agreeable, easy entertainment. But forty years have not wholly 
ironed out the touchy possessiveness with which we once regarded 
our toys, and there are times when we feel—irrationally, perhaps— 
that Mr. Gow ought not to have treated Ann Veronica’s griefs and 
aspirations with quite so urbane a levity. Certainly the rare passages 
of sentiment are the best things in the play. 

The best thing in: the production (which is by Mr. Peter Ashmore, 
and is very good) is the acting of Miss Wendy Hiller, the charm 
and virtuosity of whose performance do not conceal its underlying 
strength ; she carries the whole play on her shoulders in a delight- 
fully stylish way. Mr. Cyril Ritchard, as a milksop with a mind to 
be a masher, is extremely funny in a vein of disarmingly frank 
burlesque, Mr. Robert Harris speaks up for romance with quiet but 
very moving sincerity and Miss Alexis France’s Suffragette ricochets 
from scene to scene like a small, diverting cannon-ball. The stage- 
manager and the electrician deserve a word of praise for the smooth- 
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ness and celerity with which they performed unusually complicated 
duties. 
* Sauce Tartare.” 


1949 


(Cambridge. ) 

THE epithe: “lavish,” when earned—and this one earns jt—hy 

revue, generally implies sins both of omission and commission, ‘bh 
the latter category it is apt to suggest a certain tastelessness, jn the 
former a poverty of wit and invention. Sauce Tartare is unusual jp 
that its lavishness lapses nowhere into the florid, and still mog 
unusual in that the authors who wrote the words come out of js 
better than the players who pass them on to us. According to th 
programme Mr. Geoffrey Parsons wrote the lyrics, Mr. Berkeley 
Fase the music and Mr. Matt Brooks the sketches, which were 
produced by Miss Audrey Cameron ; but a good many other People 
—including Messrs. Sid Onflick and Elwood Stutz, names that on 
would like to take into a corner and conjure with—are involved x 
various levels, so that it is hard to know how to apportion the credit 
for the high standard of verbal felicity attained. At a guess Mr 
Geoffrey Parsons had as much to do with it as anybody. 

The cast are numerous and gifted, but their style does not quit 
match that of their material, though in the funniest of the sketche 
—about an oculist so short-sighted that he cannot see the patien 
who has come to him for free spectacles—Mr. Ronald Frankau rises 
superbly to his opportunities. Miss Renée Houston does yeoman 
work, Miss Zoe Gail is cheerful and charming, Miss Muriel Smith 
sings sultrily and well and Mr. Claude Hulbert is always engaging 
But none of these exhibits quite the requisite panache, and behind 
the glitter and the glamour we are vaguely aware that not very much 
is being made of a golden opportunity. It is, however, a better 
revue than most, well dressed, well mounted, supported by ap 
admirable chorus end blessedly free from the upstart and intrusive 
microphone. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Snake Pit.” (Odeon, Marble Arch.) 
(Plaza.)——* Now Barabbas.” (Warner.) 

THOUGH not swift to anger and though loth to bite the hand which 
feeds me, I feel compelled, such is my rage, to say that I consider 
the British public to be the most insensitive, the most crassly stupid 
collection of fools it has ever been my misfortune to mix with. I did 
not go to the Press show of The Snake Pit. I went to an ordinary 
performance ; and it soon became apparent that to the average 
English man and woman the sight of lunatics lost in the tragic 
mazes of their madness is funny. The sound of my neighbour's 
happy laughter haunts me even now far more than does the thought 
of Miss Olivia de Havilland’s strained bewildered little face. | 
am not unreasonable. My ear is attuned to those gusts of hysterical 
mirth which sometimes sweep across a theatre where sobs would 
be more appropriate, and I can understand these for I, too, am 
English, and I hate to be moved. I hate to cry ; but these laughs 
were merry. You see, people in insane asylums make very funny 
faces, just like Sid Field’s, and they ask funny questions and pretend 
to be all sorts of funny things, and really one has to laugh! And 
there on the screen for blind eyes to see and deaf ears to hear is 
shown a terribly poignant and distressing picture of life in a 
American mental home, a picture of frightful, hellish darkness. It 
is an astounding film, and Miss de Havilland gives an astounding 
performance. Even through the rage which consumed me as I sat 
with my cackling compatriots I felt the chill horror, the cold fear 
of the place strike me to the heart. Overcrowding, squalor, shock 
treatments, kind nurses, cruel nurses, doctors good and bad, pathetic 
husbands, slightly mad women, very mad women, violently mad 
women—dear heavens, if these be food for laughter, the sane have 
a lot to learn ! 

The cuts made in this picture, though sparing to the nerves, do, 
I think, throw too much weight on the analysis of Miss de Havilland’s 
illness, and these somewhat -:outine probings with their banal findings 
are boring even if they are a relief. Mr. Leo Genn does his best 
with the doctor, but it is the sequences devoted entirely to his 
patients and to their lives which are little deaths, that make The 


Snake Pit a memorable and profoundly disturbing film. 
* * * « 


‘Man on the Run” 





Man on the Run pleads the cause of the Army deserter, and the 
dice are heavily loaded in favour of the hero, Mr. Derek Farr, who 
turns out to be a very decent chap and all on the side of the law. 
With the assistance of Miss Joan Hopkins he runs to earth a gang 
of gunmen for Scotland Yard, here ponderously represented by 
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Mr. Edward Chapman. As one of the gunmen has several fingers 
missing and talks with an Australian accent, one cannot help feeling 
that the boys in blue might have been nippier in the uptake. Doubt- 
less they were noting car numbers in Maddox Street. Mr. Farr is 
court-martialled and sent abroad to complete his interrupted term of 
service, and it does seem a shame of course, but not quite shameful 
enough to reconcile one to the idea that desertion is the better part 
of yalour . * a * 

Mr. Anatole de Grunwald’s version of Mr. Douglas Home’s play 
Now Barabbas does not, I fear, succeed in bringing to life the prison 
in which the scene is set. For a film one needs, I am sure, a story 
rather than a series of miniature portraits, or if not a story then a 
message. Here even the news that prison demoralises a man becomes 
mislaid in the rash of small sketches, and the several flashbacks 
only manage to break what little atmosphere there is. Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke is excellent as the prison governor, and there are some 
moments in the death cell when Mr. Stephen Murray comes to grips 
with reality. Miss Betty Ann Davies and Mr. Richard Greene are 
badly served, and though Miss Kathleen Harrison enlivens the pro- 
ceedings with a snatch of her irresistible humour, the film remains 
scrappy and ineffectual. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


“A MASTERLY piece of jobbery”” was Gustav Mahler’s verdict on 
Tosca, a work which reached Odessa, Cairo, Buffalo and Helsinki 
before Vienna. Mahler was not a blind Wagnerian, for he intro- 
duced Bizet’s Djamileh and Charpentier’s Louise to Vienna; nor 
could he refuse to acknowledge the masterliness of Tosca. There 
is actually no jobbery about Tosca or indeed about any mature work 
of Puccini ; and Mahler was surely expressing his resentment against 
the unashamed effectiveness, the gallery-winning emotionalism of 
Sardou’s play and much of Puccini’s music. 

Paul Dukas reacted in just the same way when Tosca reached 
Paris. In fact it was impossible for a high-minded musician in the 
first years of the present century to believe that a work of art which 
met with no popular opposition, or at least incomprehension, when 
it first appeared could be genuine or worthy of serious consideration. 
The shadow of Wagner lay over them, and the tradition of being in 
opposition, a tradition which still lingers on and accounts for the 
exaggerated denigration of Tchaikovsky and Rachmaninov in old- 
fashioned highbrow circles. What the public resented about Wagner, 
and what they have stubbornly refused to accept from any of his 
innumerable lesser followers, had, of course, nothing to do with 
his use of chords of the thirteenth, unending melody or motto- 
themes. It was simply that they were bored, bored by the sheer 
quantity of music, the inexhaustible verbosity of his characters and 
the creaking symbolism of his stories. They still are ; but the size, 
strength, glitter and profusion of his music appeals to the glutton 
in some musical—and many more semi-musical—people who have 
felt starved on our spare contemporary music, so deficient in fats 
and sugar, and go to Covent Garden to absorb the Ring as they 
go to Ireland for eggs, bacon, butter and tournedos. Most musicians 
have lost the capacity for these gargantuan musical meals, as we all 
have for the dinners consumed as a matter of course by our grand- 
parents ‘his is no reflection on the inventive and executive powers 
of the chef, an unassailable master in his art but quite unable to 
grasp that a sense of proportion is one of the first essentials for 
the creative artist. Tosca remains within the digestive capacities of 
all—an excellent little Italian meal for all those who are not squeamish 
about garlic, oil and a strong, rough wine. 

These reflections were prompted by a performance of Tosca at 
the Stoll Theatre on May 2oth and the Covent Garden Siegfried 
the night before. Mariano Stabile is still a magnificent Scarpia, 
though his voice has lost its resonance in the top register. His 
combination of ruthlessness and sensual charm is admirable, and 
informs every gesture and every inflection of his voice. Franca 
Sacchi (about whose Mistress Ford I was trying to write last week, 
though by inexplicable carelessness I wrote of Victoria Palombini as 
Mistress Page) is dramatic rather than lvrical, and it was the great 
moments of the play rather than the musical “ plums” which she 
made memorable. Antonio Salvarezza has a wonderful trumpet-like 
top register, but he is very apt to sing out of tune, and he makes 
Cavaradossi so unbearably conceited and self-complacent in Act 8 
that it was not until the torturing of Act 2 had got well under way 
that I was really sorry for him. I shall hope to write of Siegfried and 
Gotrerdiammerung next week. 

* * * * 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, which made its London début at 

the Albert Hall on May 24th, has a magnificent richness and com- 
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pactness of tone primarily due, as always in such cases, to the 
superlative quality of the basic section of the orchestra, the strings. 
Eugene Ormandy does not make the best use of this magnificent 
material, and his interpretations of the Meistersinger overture and 
Brahms No. 1 emphasised surface qualities, clipped smartness of 
phrasing and slick tempi, at the expense of the poetic qualities of 
the music. MarTIN Cooper. 


ART 


At the end of the war it seemed possible not only to refer to a 
“ School of London” for the first time, but to hope for the develop- 
ment of the younger painters forming that school along lines of 
some originality. Four years later it must be admitted that their 
progress, if not halted, is at least very much slower than during the 
preceding period of expansion. As a general tendency this seemed 
to me exemplified by the exhibition which two of the most talented 
of their generation—Robert Colquhoun and Robert MacBryde— 
have been holding at the Lefevre Gallery. Both painters continue 
to exploit certain stylistic mannerisms with assurance and power, 
but neither has been refreshed, I feel, with a draught of direct visual 
stimulus for quite a long period. There is a time for looking and 
a time for working out accumulated experience from one’s system, 
Both Colquhoun and MacBryde would, I suspect, be well advised 
to go back on their tracks and look afresh. 

MacBryde, whose colour is as splendid as ever, is entirely engrossed 
in the architectural problems of composition, so that he is more 
successful in his strongly constructed still lifes than in his inhuman 
beings. He is completely at home only in the decorative employ- 
ment of small detail—the patterns formed by the seeds of a sliced 
cucumber or a sliced melon—or in the arbitrary ordering of large 
flat areas of colour for formal ends. He is not usually able to 
subdue the larger and simpler three-dimensional forms, such as a 
thigh or a clothed torso, to the demands of his particular language. 
Colquhoun’s monotypes, also, are uneven. The variations that he 
manages to ring upon his theme are surprising, but though the 
best of them are impressive I have the feeling that he is still marking 
time 

Winifred Nicholson, at the same gallery, was all caresses when the 
Scotsmen were dealing body-blows. The subtlety of tone whereby 
she describes the rotundity of a striped mug is entirely delicious. 
If her work is the acme of feminine taste and charm, it is none the 
less affecting for that. 

* * * . 


Varied talents may be seen at the Leicester Galleries. Henry 
Lamb’s thoughtful academicism is at its best in his portraits, and his 
portraiture is at its best in Henrietta. André Bicat has one foot in 
the cloying landscape sentiment of late Victorianism, and the other, 
rather oddly, in contemporary Paris. His emotional romanticism 
is often formless, but A Cage of Wondrous Birds really did seem 
wondrous. Elsa Vaudrey’s watercolours, sometimes recalling those 
of Frances Hodgkins, are similarly apt to disintegrate in chaos, 
When they do not they vibrate with energy. 


* * * * 


Among the other exhibitions is an excellent small show of 
drawings from abroad, at the A.I.A. Gallery in Lisle Street, by 
Edgar Ainsworth, James Boswell, Paul Hogarth, Laurence Scarfe, 
Ronald Searle and Felix Topolski. Recent experiments in bas-relief 
by Eduardo Paolozzi may be seen at the Mayor Gallery, ani at 
Brighton an exhibition of works by Blake, including The Spiritual 
Condition of Man. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


SPRING ON THE COAST 


After “Leonidas of Tarentum” 

The season of ships is here, 

The west wind and the swallows ; 

Flowers in the fields appear, 

And the ocean of hills and hollows 

Has calmed its waves and is clear, 
wD 

Free that anchor and chain | 

Set your full canvas flying, 

O men in the harbour-lane— 

It is I, Priapus, crying: 

Sail out on your trades again ! 


CLIVE SANSOM. 
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LETTERS TO 


WOMEN AND THE MINISTRY 


Sir,—Although I am entirely in agreement with Janus in his support of 
the claims of qualified women to recognition as officials of the Church 
so far as preaching and teaching are concerned, may I be allowed to 
remind him that in St. Paul’s view oneness “in Christ” did not mean 
for him identity of vocation and function. The Apostle of the Gentiles 
held the ancient Jewish view of the female sex as the inferiors and chattels 
of men—vide the tenth commandment, which classes a man’s wife in a 
lower category, as property, than his house—and his disciplinary rulings 
for the Corinthian Church show him as determined to “ keep woman in 
her place” so far as public worship is concerned. That such a ruling, 
based on such premises and arguments as St. Paul employed should be 
regarded in the twentieth century as one of the “eternal verities ” is, as 
I think, as lamentable as it is surprising. For forty years or more it 
has been my high privilege to have a share in teaching theology to educated 
women (it still is !), not a few of whom are now “ divinity mistresses ” in 
public schools for girls, after having obtained the Lambeth diploma, or 
another certificate of qualification, and some the B.D. degree. With that 
experience behind me, I roundly assert that so far as their capacity for 
absorbing sacred learning in its profoundest aspects and for imparting 
it to others is concerned, modern woman has a potentiality in every 
way equal to that of men, and not infrequently superior to that of the 
average male candidate for Holy Orders.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
32 Lexham Gardens, W.8. H. MARTYN SANDERS. 


Sir,—Not content with trailing his coat before the cricketers, Janus now 
dangles it before the ecclesiastics, so, if “Life is beset with troubles,” 
he has, I fear, made more for himself again! He will not want a full- 
scale discussion on women’s part in the Church. But has he considered 
the difference between status and function ? That men and women are 
equal in status (being all children of God) cannot be questioned. But 
that does not connote identity of function in the Church. Clergy and 
laity are all equal in status, but not in function. I am, I hope, equal to 
a@ woman as a human being—but I cannot be a mother. Men and women 
are equal in God's eyes—but that does not mean that He wants them all 
to do the same things. 

Janus appeals to St. Paul: to St. Paul he shall go. St. Paul did indeed 
assert that in Christ is neither male nor female. He also said that 
women must not teach in church, and must not cut their hair short. He 
does not seem to have felt any inconsistency in this. Perhaps he knew 
that status and function are not the same ?_ Lastly, a static Church in an 
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evolving world might serve a usefu)] purpose. It might be the only fixed 
point in a whirligig, and thus save some of us from dizziness.—Yours, &_ 

Womersley Vicarage, Doncaster. C. E. G. Spencer, 
S1r,—I do not know who Janus is, but I wish he would stop WIILING such 
rot as he did in his first paragraph in the Spectator’s “ Notebook ” of May 
20th. If only he would give some time to the study of St. Paul’s teaching 
he would find the latter has some searching things to say about the condug 
proper to women in church, particularly in 1 Corinthians, xiv, 34 and 3 
and in xi, 5 and 13. Furthermore, Janus’s reference to there being 
“neither maJe nor female in Christ” has nothing whatever to do wih 
the question in dispute, as he would see if he would only refer agaig 
to the verse (Galatians iii, 28) from which the quotation is taken, 

Finally, I would venture to suggest to Janus that the opinion (on the 
vexed question of the ministry of women) of Dr. Mortimer, recently 
Professor of Moral and Pastoral Theology at Oxford, has more weigh 
than even that of Dr. Fisher or Dr. Bell.—Yours faithfully, 

1§ Beaconsfield Road, Tring, Herts. ALISTAIR Lypp, 


THE DOME OF THE ROCK 


Sir,—In his article Jerusalem’s Fate, published in the Spectator 9 
April 29th, Mr. Owen Tweedy made reference to the place in Moslem 
traditions and Arab civilisation of Al-Haram Ash-Sharif platform op 
which stand Al-Aqsa Mosque and the Dome of the Rock. The accuracy 
of his statement that “by the Moslem tradition it was on the platform 
itself that Mohammed alighted from his mythical winged horse Burag 
after his miraculous nocturnal flight from Mecca” was challenged by 
Mr. H. E. B. Catley, who asked, “Is it not instead the tradition that it 
was from the platform that Mohammed on Buraq ascended to heaven?” 
I pointed out in the Spectator of May 13th that both accounts were 
correct as versions of the same story. Mr. Tweedy, however, has since 
amplified his former short statement. He says that, according to the 
traditional story with which he is familiar, Mohammed ascended to 
heaven by a ladder of light and not on Buraq. Here again the account 
is correct as One version of many others. So also is Mr. Catley’s account, 

The immense wealth of tradition connected with the nocturnal journey 
(Isra‘) and the ascension to heaven (Mi‘raj) is based on the opening verse 
of Chapter XVII of the Koran which reads, “ Glory to Him who caused 
His servant to journey by night from the sacred place of worship (Al- 
Masjid Al-Haram) to the further place of worship (Al-Masjid Al-Aqsa) 
which We have encircled with blessings, in order that We may show him 
some of Our signs.” A host of traditionalists and commentators over 
centuries swelled this short allusion into volumes of colourful details, 
In its final form (e.g., Dardir’s commentary on Ghaiti) the story came to 
be known as the Mri‘raj (Ascension), the Isra‘ (Nocturnal journey) being 
absorbed as an initial part in a unified narrative. Briefly outlined the 
story is that Mchammed accompanied by Gabriel mounted Buraq at 
Mecca and journeyed to Jerusalem, where he led other prophets in prayer 
before resuming his flight to heaven on Buraq. Later on that night he 
descended to Jerusalem and flew back to Mecca also on Burag. (Some 
versions restrict the use of Buraq to the journey from Mecca to Jerusalem, 
and for ascension to heaven the use of a ladder is mentioned in other 
versions.) 

As for Buraq, there seems to be no traditional support for Mr. Tweedy’s 
description of it as a horse. The word Buraq, of course, is very aptly 
derived from the Arabic for lightning. It is invariably described as a 
female beast, “smaller than a mare and larger than an ass,” with wings, 
often with peacock’s tail and, in later history, with a human face. This 
beast, we are told, was used by former prophets and will in due course be 
used by Messiah. Pictorial representations of it can be seen in beautiful 
miniatures in Sir Thomas Arnold's Painting in Islam. 

The story of the nocturnal journey and the ascension to heaven played 
an important part in the history of Moslem mysticism and Arabic litera- 
ture. It gained further significance in world literature as a probable 
source of inspiration to Dante. Professor Asin Palacios, a well-known 
Spanish student of both Dante and Islam, discusses the subject in his 
book Islam and the Divine Comedy.—Yours truly, A. L. Trpawi. 

23 Grove Way, Esher, Surrey 


GROUNDNUTS SCHEME 


Sir,—I was interested in your article, Nuts and Men, in the Spectator 
of May 6th ; and, having recently returned from a visit to the groundnuts 
scheme, agreed with very many of the points made. Some of the issues 


raised concerned controversies into which I cannot enter. But on one 
matter of fact you seemed to be inaccurate. That was the statement 
that decisions are made in London “to take more goods from the 
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FOXED... 


It would take a very clever Fox — 


human or animal—to get through 
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coast to Kongwa than the railway can carry, to aim at a traffic which 
cannot be handled by any existing port or any new port which can be 
built within the next two years.” 

The present position is that monthly import programmes into Dar-es- 
Salaam are decided by a committee on the spot, representing the various 
interests concerned, and taking into consideration not only the state of 
the port, but the capacity of the railway to clear the goods. Shipping 
arrangements are made by the London office of the Overseas Food Cor- 
poration strictly within the capacity reported from Dar-es-Salaam, and 
according to the allocations of a shipping committee in London, similarly 
representing many different interests, and known as the East Africa 
Working Party. In many cases the London office of the O.F.C., far 
from causing increased traffic, has cut down the indents received from 
East Africa.—Yours sincerely, ALAN Woop, 

Overseas Food Corporation, Information Division. 

31-33, Hill Street, W.1. 


“THE NAKED AND THE DEAD” 
Sir,—In Mr. Ross’s own words, “ A lot of nonsense has been talked and 
written recently about The Naked and the Dead, but surely his own 
letter is the most nonsensical. Firstly, sales figures neither add to nor 
detract from a book’s obscenity; Forever Amber, which met with 
similar criticism, is still selling well. Secondly, as a sixth-form boy, I 
do not see why such indecency should be forced into our minds merely 
to act as a “shock-absorbing preliminary”; and thirdly, if Sir Alfred 
Munnings panders to mob approval, I wish some other prominent people 
would do the same and blast the incomprehensible surrealists back to 
their highbrow supporters.—Yours faithfully, C. B. Ricks. 

King Alfred’s School, Wantage, Berks. 

Sir,—In a civilised community, where public opinion is held to be a 
good enough tribunal for the discussion of matters even more important 
than literary (and artistic) integrity, one is not unduly perturbed by the 
contemptuous dismissal as “ bourgeois hypocrisy,” “ mildewed cant,” &c. 
(distressingly familiar terminology !) of the opinions of those who dis- 
like the prostitution of literature and art in the hands of charlatans, and 
are not afraid to say so. The unregimented “mob” is long-suffering, 
but occasionally its gorge wil] rise at the preposterous pretensions of 
mountebanks. May I be permitted to subscribe myself complacently.— 
Yours, &c., BOURGEOIS. 


UNIVERSITY WIVES 


Sir,—Will you allow the wife of a very recent graduate to quarrel just a 
little with Mr. Townsend over his picture of married life at Cambridge ? 
There are other pictures, and it would be ungracious and ungrateful if I 
allowed the Fellows of Peterhouse, at any rate, to Jie for another instant 
under Mr. Townsend’s general charges of unconcern and indifference. 

It would be grievous if Cambridge men of an earlier generation, recalling 
their own golden days, were to marvel and lament that undergraduates 
now take theirs so solemnly. But do they ? Married men are not always 
avoided, as staid and middle-aged, by their single contemporaries. ‘They 
are all equally hard-up and hard-working, and there is never quite enough 
time for the multitude of crowding pleasures which is Cambridge. There 
is a great deal of fun to be had, and we certainly had it. If Mr. Townsend 
quarrels with my picture I can only confess to him that I am no realist 
like the ladies of his imagination, but romantic as they come. 

The undergraduate’s wife is not even altogether barred from the 
lecture room. She may attend “open” lectures to her heart’s content. 
Who would not be forever grateful to a fate which led me to the feet 
of the Provost of King’s during one of his incomparable performances of 
all parts in Tamburlaine ? If the undergraduate’s wife cannot be an 
initiate, at least she knows that the mysteries exist. She does not leave 
the university with a degree, but incalculable happiness can be hers for 
the taking.—Yours faithfully, ANNE SMEE. 

Baconsthorpe, Hemel Hempstead. 
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COMMUNISTS IN FRANCE 


Sir,—The author of the article, Whose Peace ?, makes some rather mis. 
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leading assertions. Nobedy who worked with the Free French move. 
ment during the war would agree with him that the Communists’ part jp 
it was in any sense a “disguise.” To anyone in contact with Gaulligs 
end Communists it was perfectly clear that both needed unity to defeat 
the Nazis—the Gaullists for reasons of nationalism, or patriotism, the 
Communists openly and proudly for reasons often proclaimed, chiefly tha 
defeat would have spelled the end of the French working-classes’ advance 
the stamping-out of their acknowledged rights, their hard-won trade 
union organisations and the extermination of all progressive and left. 
wing movements, Socialists and Liberals, too, as well as the Communist. 
This seems so obvious that it is absurd to talk about the Communist w 
effort (which cost the party 50,000 executed) as a “ disguise.” 


ar 


In just the same way it seems absurd to talk about the Paris Peace 
Congress as a “disguise.” The Communists have never pretended that 
they would not prefer Communism in France to atomic war. They have 
always made it plain that they refuse to fight against the Soviet Union 
(which is surely obviously enough America’s prospective “ enemy,” and 
itself has no intentions of launching a war). Why talk about “ false. 
hood ” and “trickery and meanness” when the cards are turned up for 
all to see? As for bad faith, Mr. Gillie might examine a few beams jn 
the anti-Communist eye, before condemning Communist motes (of which 
he gives no concrete example)—for instance, the disarming and disband- 
ing of the Resistance forces in 1945 ; the ejection of Communists (repre- 
sentatives of the largest political party, and with 182 deputies) from the 
French Government in 1946; the amnesties and restoration of property 
to Vichyites, while left-wing “ resistants” are persecuted for past action 
against collaborators (several cases in the French Press this month). 


What about the faked Senate elections of 1948, where M. Moch 
introduced a new voting form specially so that the representatives of 
right-wing rural populations obtained more seats than the extreme left 
thickly-populated working-class areas ? What about Socialist bad faith 
in joining with the most reactionary elements in recent elections, at all 
costs to prevent Communists from gaining seats? In municipal elec- 
tics (as at Issy-les-Moulineaux), in spite of a large majority of Com- 
munist votes, the Mayor or majority of councillors, through this “ gang- 
ing-up,” have been anti-Communist. What about the continued war in 
Vietnam ? What about the surrender of the reparations of Ruhr coal, 
by American request ? What about the Atlantic Charter, which engages 
France to be the front line and “atomic cushion” in war if it comes? 
I suggest that these acts break faith with the French people, and that 
the “States General” of the Communists and the Peace Congress are 
demonstrations, in all sincerity, of beliefs of what is in the best interests 
of France.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., FRIDA STEWART. 

London, S.E.21. 


LEARNING HOW TO LEARN 


Sir,—I have read with interest and a good deal of sympathy Dr. David 
Thomson’s article Specialisation? in your issue of May 20th, and it 
occurs to me that your readers (and possibly Dr. Thomson himself) may 
like to have their attention drawn to a pamphlet by Miss Dorothy Sayers 
entitled The Lost Tools of Learning (Methuen). In this pamphlet, 
which was originally a lecture delivered in this department, Miss Sayers 
pleads for a mastery of the tools of learning before an attack is made on 
the subjects of learning, and for a modern version of the mediaeval dis- 
tinction between the trivium, which had to do with tools, and the 
quadrivium, which had to do with subjects. This mediaeval principle is 
surely sound, and supports Dr. Thomson’s contention that the “ basic 
function of schools is to teach people to learn and to think.”—I am, etc., 
University of Oxford, Department of Education, M. L. Jacks. 
15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


POLAND’S REPRESENTATIVES 


Sixr,—I think that the British public may be misled by the expressions 
“Polish spy ring,” “ Polish Embassy,” “ Polish military attaché,” etc. 
used by the Press in connection with the trial of Kaczmarek and the 
recent Eisler affair. The fact is that the “spy ring” was organised by 
the Soviet agents acting under the guise of Poland’s diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. The same applies to the above-mentioned second incident. 
The fate of my country is tragic indeed: first a Government of Com- 
munist puppets was imposed on her with the connivance of the Western 
Powers—and now Poland’s name is being abused and associated with 
Communist misdeeds. As your paper has always shown a sympathetic 


understanding for the cause of Poland's freedom, I hope you wil] appre- 
ciate my motives in writing this letter.—Yours faithfully, 


55 Exhibition Road, S.W.7. 


M. BreLSKI. 
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writing on shoes 












Says: 
** Perfect Health depends 


quite considerably on 


perfect foot comfort ”’ 


** The damage done by badly fitted shoes has been brought 
home to me by numberless cases of foot deformation. 
Such things are disgraceful in an intelligent community, 
and a bar to the physical progress of the race. The 
mind and the body alike are strongly influenced by 
comfort or discomfort — especially where one’s feet 
are concerned. 

If I can persuade the whole world to wear the shoe I 
have personally designed for perfect foot comfort, I shall 
feel it is one of the best services I have 


> 


ever rendered humanity.” 
Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 
NORVIG SHOE CO. LIMITED, Dept. 7, NORTHAMPTON 











KNAPSACKS 





An interesting, if minor, phenomenon of the moment is the 
urbanisation of the knapsack. We rarely go anywhere but we 
encounter someone bearing on his back a large and bulging bag 
with several smaller bags sewn upon it here and there. Even at 
the opera we beheld lately a man who staggered down the aisle 
(in the manner of the volunteer organist), forced from the perpen- 
dicular by the weight of his knapsack. We sometimes see people 
going with knapsacks to their offices. Why? Is it the intention 
to camp out in theatre and office at the end of the evening's play 
or the day’s toil? Are sausages to be cooked over a portable 
primus beside the desks and tip-up seats ? 


An equally feasible explanation may be (it occurs to us) that 
these are thrifty folk who carry their savings about with them 
rather than run the risks of burglary, fire and civil commotion. 
If such indeed be the case we reproach ourselves that so many 
go in ignorance of the superior advantages of St. Pancras Building 
Society as a repository for savings. The Society not only affords 
security against all foreseeable hazards ; it pays two-and-a-quarter 
per cent. per annum free of income-tax ; provides ready facilities 
for withdrawal ; and never causes backache. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Social Saving 


105, Parkway, London, N.W.1. 


























Either as hour or half hour glasses, they 
were turned to mark the times of the 
watches, and as each hour was called by 
the quartermaster the ship’s bell was 
struck. The taking of the noon sight, when 
the ship’s day began, was a solemn ritual. 
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To the luxury lands of South 
America by the luxury service of 
the new K.L.M. DC-6’s takes only 
39 hours of easy, trouble -free 
travel... and you'll enjoy every 
minute of it! Regular services to 
Rio, Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 
Air Freight carried on all services. 
Rio de Janeiro from London via Amsterdam 
£31 .13..0 return 
Montevideo from London via Amsterdam 
£345 .14.0 return 
Buenos Aires from Londonvia Amsterdam 
£349 -13.0 return 


It’s 
Enquiries and reservations from all Air Travel Agents, 


or K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, 202/4 Sloane St., 5 W.1 
(Tel. Ken. 8111) and at Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 
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ELECTRICITY ACCOUNTS 


Sir,—A few days ago I received my quarterly electricity account. The 
meter-reading dates were omitted therefrom, and I at once wrote to 
the Electricity Board for this information. The area accountant replied 
thus: “The present system of rendering electricity accounts does not 
provide for the inclusion of the meter-reading dates.” Where the 
quarterly charge per unit fluctuates—as has happened during the past 
year—the meter-reading dates are a material part of the account. With- 
out this information it is impossible, of course, to verify it. It would 
seem that the Electricity Board does not desire consumers to check their 
accounts. Surely this is a new “low” level in commercial morality. 
In very truth we are now. paying dearly for nationalisation in more senses 


than one.—Yours truly, ACCOUNTANT. 





A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Arrer the drawing-room on Saturday afternoon, her Majesty, accom- 
panied by three of the children, left Buckingham Palace about five o’clock, 
in an open carriage, to drive round the Parks. On her return, a few 
minutes before six, a pistol was fired in the direction of the carriage, by 
a man who stood within the railings of the Green Park, about half-way 
down Constitution Hill. The Queen’s carriage was stopped only for a 
moment: her Majesty stood up, and with much coolness motioned the 
drivers onwards, while she engaged the attention of the children in 
conversation. 

Under examination, the prisoner gave his name as John Hamilton, of 
Adare, in the county Limerick. He came over from Ireland five years 
ago as a bricklayer’s labourer ; and subsequently he has obtained a pre- 
carious and scanty living by casual jobs. He lived at the house of a 
countryman in Pimlico, and had got in debt to him some few pounds for 
fodging ; and the wife of this countryman, with another young woman, 
have mainly supported him by broken victuals collected at the houses 
of their milk-customers. On Saturday afternoon, he was seen making a 
sort of firework instrument, or mock pistol, out of the spout of a tea- 
kettle and a piece of wood ; his object, as he professed to his landlord’s 
son, being to make “a sight in the air among the trees.” His landlady 
jent him an old rusty pistol, “of no account,” belonging to her husband ; 
he cleaned this, and sent the boy for a ha’p’orth of gunpowder ; and he 
was heard to fire the pistol in the garden. He is next found in the Green 
Park, awaiting among the crowd of spectators the passing of the Queen’s 
carriage, and inquiring of two or three persons when it would come. 

The prisoner was committed for trial under the 5th and 6th Victoria, 
chapter 41. Hamilton will thus, i@ all probability, be transported for seven 
years, or imprisoned for three years, and “ publicly or privately whipped 
as often and in such manner as the Court shall order and direct, not 
exceeding three times.” 

I'he police constable who guarded him on Saturday night deposed 
that Hamilton had protested to him that the pistol was only loaded with 
gunpowder, and that he did not mean to harm the Queen; that he was 
tired of his destitute life, and wanted to go to prison. He is about 
twenty-three years old. 


From the Spectator of May 26th, 1849) 





AN INVESTMENT WHICH GIVES YOU SECURITY PLUS YIELD 


City Prudential 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


INVESTORS 1 o INCOME TAX 
RECEIVE A — BEING PAID BY 
RETURN OF 2 fe} THE SOCIETY 


@ Whe Society has 40 years’ unbroken profit-earning 
and dividend-paying record. 


@Interest accrues from day of investment. 

@No entrance fees or other charges on investment 
or withdrawal. 

For full details of imwestment facilities apply to the Secretary 


CITY PRUDFNTIAL BUILDING SOCIFTY, 17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, B.C.1 
Telephone City 8723/6 
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TuHat beneficent body, the Pilgrims’ Trust, is, and has been, chiefly 
interested in historic masonry, and this year’s report is no exception, 
It contains, for example, an admirable account of that incomparable 
village-town Lavenham in Suffolk. But the report ends with a pleasant 
tribute to the Severn Wildfowl Trust, to which it gave £3,000. This 
Trust is unique in the world, partly for its historic interest. Records 
of the arrival and departure of geese had been kept (at Berkeley Castle) 
for over a hundred years when the Trust obtained the ground in 1947, 
The duck decoy in the midst of the goose ground is one of the oldest 
und best. The assemblage of geese (especially the white-fronted) grows 
more and more important as their traditional feeding-places are whittled 
away. The world has no such collection of varieties and species of duck 
is have been collected on specially protected pools. The sea-wall along 
the saltings now gives incomparable opportunity for watching at close 
quarters, and geese are among the most difficult of all birds to approach, 
perhaps because they are quite the most intelligent. 


A Sawdust Smudge 

I had been interested in certain methods of defence against frost 
invented and practised by a naval officer in Radnor, Captain Lewis, 
Presteign. He has now, I see, written a letter to The Times on the 
subject, giving some but not all the advantages of his plan. It is cheap 
and quick. The ingredients are sawdust and gas-tar in equal quantities, 
plus 1$ of sump-oil, which can be obtained from garages after use in 
lorries. The containers are 5 or 10 gallon oil-drums with holes knocke 
in the side for draught. A wineglass of paraffin enables cach to be 
lit at once. I have been interested in a number of forms of “ smudge,” 
and this seems to me the most promising. It proved itself against the 
precocious attacks of the Three Ice-Saints this May. How powerful 
is the smoke from sawdust I first realised in watching the smoking of 
salmon in Ireland! The knowledge of so simple and useful a device 
cannot be too widely spread. 


Nut-Crackers 

A Suffolk doctor has been watching with a confliction of feelings 
(between the gourmet and the ornithologist) the disappearance of his 
almonds, usually reserved for Christmas fare. A great spotted woodpecker 
picks up every fallen nut, gives a laugh of triumph, carries cach off 
to a poplar tree across the lawn and then most neatly splits each nut in 
halves, which freely litter the ground under the poplar tree. One can tell 
by inspecting any de-kerneled nut what species of animal has been at 
work. Few of them, I think, use the rough nutcracker method. Both 
squirrel and mouse cut the thin end neatly with their fore-teeth, and 
the mouse carries them all—at least in my experience—to a hidden store- 
house, where (unlike the squirrel’s) they are visited till all are eaten. The 
woodpecker’s beak is a yet neater weapon than the rodent’s teeth, and 
the almond, of which I have no experience (except in relation to cockatoos 
in Australia), offers a much tougher job than the hazel nut. 


More England 


A Bill, welcomed with some reserve by the C.P.R.E., for coast defence 
is likely to become law ; but it is treated as a local obligation, Surely 
subtraction from the area of England ought to be a national affair. 
Anyone acquainted over a series of years with the Norfolk coast, especially 
in the Runton-Cromer: neighbourhood, may feel distressed at the speed 
with which the sea has gained advantage of the land ; and the “ Slipper 
clay” that keeps tumbling into the sea is the hardest of all materials 
to support. Happily, in any case, England grows larger. Rye gains more 
than Cromer loses, and it might grow very much larger if the English 
were Dutch. Very wide spaces are asking for salvation. The motions 
of the sea are silting up the shallow shores of the Wash, and a Coast 
Addition Board might well take its place beside the Coast Protection 
Board. The land to be added would be very much more productive 
than the land to be saved. 


In the Garden 


The garden at St. Paul’s Walden (which owes much of its charm to the 
“green thumb ” of that skilful gardener, the Queen’s mother) was opened 
to the public last week and earned much money for the nurses’ charity. 
The greatest virtue of the garden, to my eyes, is that it has no formal plan. 
It is not sternly divided into herbaceous border, rock-garden and the 
rest. Even the rose-garden is not cut off. Honeysuckles climb where 
they will. Most important of all, every section benefits from flowering 
shrubs, which are not segregated from other flowering plants. Quantities 
of briar roses and monthly roses were in full blossom at the early date 
of May 18th, though I saw no specimen of the earliest of all, the quaint, 
amusing R. pteracanthus. W. Beacu THOMAS 
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H.M. QUEEN MARY 


will present the prizes at the 


ANNUAL DISPLAY 


by the boys and girls of 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
and ‘‘ ARETHUSA ”’ 
TRAINING SHIP 


in the 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
Kensington, S.W.7. 
on Wednesday, Ist June, 1949 at 3 p.m. 


Mr. F. H. Clayton, (Chairman) will report on the 
Society’s work. 


Reserved Seats may be obtained from the Box Office, 
Royal Albert Hall, or from the Society’s office : 


164, Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.C.2. 
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HOLIDAYS IN THE AIR 


Fly in the sound-proofed 4-engine luxury of an Air 
France 33-seater Languedoc, enjoy the French food 
and aboard, compliments of the 
management, and you will know what we mean 
when we say that provided you travel Air France, a 
continental holiday begins at a British airport. Ask 
your Travel Agent about Air France services to Paris, 
Dinard, the Riviera, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
Majorca and Corsica— from London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow, Belfast. London-Paris £14.8.0 return. 


~~ AIR FRANCE 


52 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 0971 


Create YOUR capital in advance/ 


IFE ASSURANCE creates capital for future 
spending or provision of a retirement income. 
Through life assurance your family, should you die, 
will receive not what you have saved but what you 
intended to save. 
The Prudential 
available 


wine served 





Heritage Endowment Policy makes 


FOR YOURSELF FOR YOUR FAMILY 








If you live 20 years, Should you die within 20 years, 


£2,000 


with bonuses added. 


£200 CASH at death together with bonuses 


£6 A —_ for the remainder of the 20 
years, a 
£1,8 


POST THIS COUPON 
TO-DAY 


CASH at the end of 20 years 
from the date of the policy. 


¥ 
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To THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1 


I desire full particulars of your Heritage Endowment Policy. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Younger Keynes 
Two Memoirs. By J. M. Keynes. (Hart-Davis. 7s. 6d.) 


THESE two memoirs, fragments of autobiography and history, were 
originally written by Maynard Keynes for an intimate circle of 
friends. The longer, Dr. Melchior : a Defeated Enemy, includes a 
vivid and moving portrait of this small, grey, modest—and noble— 
Jew, with whom Keynes established a deeply emotional friendship 
at Paris in 1919. I knew Melchior a few years later at Geneva ; and 
I think this is a true picture as well as a.touching tribute. 

But Melchior is rather the symbol of all that inspired Keynes 
to his efforts to secure the supply of food to Germany during the 
Armistice than the subject of the memoir. The real theme is the 
conflict, national and personal, in the negotiations about the blockade 
and the arrangements to pay for and ship the food. Keynes describes, 
with his incomparable art, his own efforts and those of Lloyd George, 
Lord (Robert) Cecil, Woodrow Wilson and Mr. Hoover ; the resis- 
tance of the French, particularly M. Klotz, to the use of German 
gold, the only available means of payment, because they wanted it 
for reparations ; the pathetic stupidity of some of the German 
negotiators ; the obstruction of the British naval bureaucrats con- 
cerned in the blockade ; and the dramatic production of the famous, 
pre-arranged, “Plumer” telegram at the last crucial conference. 
He attributes the objection of the British experts to the discon- 
tinuance of the blockade to “a cause inherent in bureaucracy. The 
Blockade had become a very perfect instrument. It had taken four 
years to create and was Whitchall’s finest achievement. Its authors 
had grown to love it for its own sake. The experts reported, there- 
fore, that it was our one instrument for imposing our Peace Te-.ns 
on Germany, and that once suspended it could hardly be re-imposed.” 
I believe this to be true 

There is throughout the same brilliance and intensity of convic- 
tion, the same passion of pity, as in his account of the reparations 
dispute in his Economic Consequences of the Peace. The portraits 
are as vivid, and even in some cases more merciless, partly perhaps 
because they were not originally intended for publication. They 
present the men, not just as they were but as incarnating the mental 
attitude with which Keynes found himself ip conflict at Paris. 

These recollections, while they are first-hand evidence and incon- 
testably true in what they state, scarcely in themselves, I think, do 
full justice to the complexity of the issues and the conflicting motives 
of the statesmen concerned. The emphasis, and the colour, of his 
narrative reflect the emotions, and particular point of view, of an 
active combatant. This is, therefore, rather an important contribu- 
tion to history than itself the history of the “ Armistice blockade.” 
Keynes, Sir John Beale and myself were the principal British 
officials, as distinct from Ministers, on finance, food and shipping 
respectively. We all took part in some negotiations of which the 
others were incompletely informed, and if we had kept notes they 
would—not contradictory but complementary—have together com- 
posed a picture, I think, more just to the Allies than Keynes’s 
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account alone. It is fair, for example, to record the answer given 
by the blockade experts when, with Lord Robert Cecil’s assent, ] 
argued with them for the suspension of the blockade. They pointed 
out that the blockade was not itself stopping the feeding of Germany 
since it allowed imports up to stated maxima, and through various 
administrative difficulties we tad never been able to reach these 
maxima. My argument that, since there would certainly be some 
starvation, it would be believed that this was intentional if the 
blockade was formally still in operation, was not successful. 

The fact is that no Government wished to starve Germany. The 
worst that can be said even of the French was that they at 
first attached a prior importance to holding the German gold for 
reparation. Where there was underfeeding, it was due neither to 
deliberate intention nor to the continuance of the formal blockade, 
but to a combination of physical shortages, administrative failures 
and some obstruction by departmental specialists. The armistice 
blockade as an instrument of international starvation was essentially 
a myth—which in later years had the most fatal political conse- 
quences. There was more folly and incompetence, and much less 
deliberate wickedness, than the German, British and American public 
came later to believe. 

The shorter memoir, My Early Beliefs, gives a fascinating picture 
of a brilliant Cambridge circle in Keynes’s earlier, undergraduate, 
days under the influence of a great professor, G. E. Moore. It 
reveals the inner life of the young Keynes, his deeply emotional 
character and his sensitive temperament, with a certain protective 
cynicism against the wounds such a temperament must suffer. Much 
of his later work and methods of advocacy will be better understood 
with this picture of his early years as a background. 

The creed or faith of Keynes and his circle was platonic, or 
neo-platonic, non-utilitarian, individual almost to the point of what 
is now called existentialism, a-moral in the sense of a repudiation 
of any personal liability to obey general rules. “We claimed the 
right to judge every individual case on its own merits, and the 
wisdom, experience and self-control to do so successfully. We repudi- 
ated all versions of the doctrine of original sin, or there being insane 
and irrational springs-of wickedness in most men.” Keynes’s own 
later reflections afford the best comment: 

“We were not aware that civilisation was a thin and precarious 
crust . . . maintained by rules and conventions. ... As the years 
wore on the thinness and superficiality, as well as the falsity, of our 
view of man’s heart became . . . more obvious. . . . I can see us as 
water spiders, gracefully skimming, as light and reasonable as air, the 
surface of the stream without any contact at all with the eddies and 
currents underneath.” 

Both memoirs will recall vividly to all who knew him both the 
rich personality and the intellectual genius, displayed in so many 
different spheres of thought and action, which made Keynes beyond 
question one of the greatest men of our age. ARTHUR SALTER. 


A Happy Heredity 


An Autobiography and Other Essays. By G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. 
(Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, has strong claims to be regarded, on his achieve- 
ment, as the greatest English historian now living. His father was 
Sir George Otto Trevelyan and his great-uncle was Macaulay ; s0 
there has been high historical talent in three successive generations. 
Indeed, remembering the work of Professor Trevelyan’s son and 
daughter, one should say, in four. His new volume consists of 
sixteen separate essays and lectures, of which the first is entitled 
Autobiography of a Historian. Designing it on a small scale (fifty- 
one pages), Dr. Trevelyan has deliberately confined it to “the 
influence which impelled me to write my books.” This permits a 
relatively rich treatment of his early environments—childhood, 
Harrow and Cambridge ; the picture of his grown-up life is more 
lightly sketched. 

Jowett once said of Dr. Trevelyan’s great-uncle, “I always like 
Macaulay—he’s so prosperous !” ‘That is certainly the impression 
which Sir G. O. Trevelyan’s Life of him conveys; and it is here 
the impression which his great-nephew conveys of himself. Fortunate 
in his father, his motber, his two brothers and his wife ; never fettered 
by any need to make money (for his father married an heiress), yet 
reared in an atmosphere where money was never the most important 
thing ; heir to a great tradition and gifted with the qualities for 
living up to it, here truly has been a man felix opportunitate vitae. 

He was born at Welcombe, in his grandfather’s great house, a short 
two miles from ShaRespeare’s birthplace. He was reared partly in 
that lovely Warwickshire countrysids, and partly at Wallington, his 
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Notable Books Recently Published 





ORPHEUS II 
Edited by John Lehmanu 


The second volume of this beautifully produced symposium of 
the arts, containing new poems, stories and articles by Edith 
Sitwell, George Barker, William Plomer, Louis MacNeice, Rex 
With 36 half- 
12s. 6d, 


Warner, William Sansom and many others. 
tone illustrations, and decorations by John Minton. 


THE CITY AND THE PILLAR 
Gore Vidal 
“ A serious work of literature . .. The theme is most sensi- 
tively handled.” L. A. G. STRONG in the Spectator. “ His 


narrative is charged with imagination.” Pp, H. NEWBY in 


The Listener. 10s. 6d, 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
Henry James 


Everyone who has seen The Ieiress will wish to possets this 
Introduction by Valen- 
8s. 6d. 


famous novel on which it is based. 
tine Dobrée. The Chiltern Library. 


THE MIND IN ACTION 
Eric Berne 


“A rare gift for popularisation and a deep insight into the 
working of the mind. He covers more ground than many 
a textbook, using a bare minimum of jargon.”—The Observer. 
“Sound and readable.”"— News Chronicle. Preface by A. A. 
Brill. . 15s. 
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BURMA’S 


ICY 
MOUNTAINS 
by F. Kingdon-Ward 


The famous explorer and_plant-hunter, 
author of Plant Hunter’s Paradise, Assam 
Adventure, etc., here tells the story of two 
expeditions to the mountains of northern 


Burma; a region which, though it has been 





surveyed on the pin. scale, is still virtually 
unexplored, Although he writes for the 
general reader, his botanical and geographical 
discoveries are here recorded and their 
scientific value is considerable. 


Ilustrated from photographs 15s. net 
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Just 
published 
“With this ambitious 
first novel, Joseph Hitrec 
joins the rank of West- 
ern writers, from E. M. 
Forster to Christine 
Weston, who have help- 
ed to lift India from 
the headlines and 
breathe life on her 
impassive face.” 
NEW YORK TIMFS 
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GWYN THOMAS 
ALL THINGS BETRAY THEE 


“ He writes with a style and spirit entirely unique. He has a 
natural ebullience, a joyful humour that sprays his tale in 
fits and gusts like a fountain jet blown by the wind. His 
people are conceived with love and compassion, and his nar- 
rative gift is powerful.” 
PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON (Daily Telegraph) 
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THE STORY OF A BRITISH AGENT 
by 
Jerrard Tickell 
Demy &8vo. HMlustrated 13s. net. 


COMPTON MACKENZIE writes : “.. . absorbingly interest- 

ing, continuously exciting, and often extremely moving .. . it is 

after Odette was captured by the Germans that this tale rises to 

the heroic, and when I use the word * heroic ’ I use it as I should 

use it for Antigone. Nobody who claims to be living rather 

than existing in this crucial time of ours can afford not to read 
this book.” 


Ready Now 
WE WENT TO AUSTRALIA 
b 


y 
David Walker 
Demy &vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A full, frank and sincere account of Australia as it is to-day by 
one of Britain’s foremost Foreign Correspondents. 


THE UNPOSSESSED 
by 


Moray McLaren 
Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
On the basis of an actual incident Mr. McLaren reconstructs 
the story of a legendary Edinburgh artist of the ‘nineties, and 
vividly depicts the city and the period. 
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father’s Northumberland mansion, close to the romance of the 
Scottish border. (One essay in this volume is a noble tribute to the 
immensely fertilising influence upon history-writing of Sir Walter 
Scott.) There was a quickening interlude at Dublin Castle in the 
year when his father was Chief Secretary there; five years at a 
reparatory school near Eversley ; and then four at Harrow, his 
amily’s public school. There, he says frankly, he was a misfit ; 
nor is one wholly surprised, for Harrow under Welldon was Scarcely 
a well-run school, though Dr. Trevelyan has praise for some of his 
appointments. At that time the boy was reading poetry (only English, 
it would appear; no French, German, Greek or Latin poets are 
mentioned) “ with passionate delight” ; and though his ambition to 
excel in it himself (stimulated by his twice winning the poetry prize 
at Harrow) did not last long, poetry has, he says, affected his history- 
writing in many ways which he indicates, besides supplying 
“ throughout my life the sacred books of my eclectic philosophy and 
religion.” 

He went to Cambridge at seventeen, and there a wider prospect 
opened. Young men of remarkable gifts formed his inner circle—the 
three most intimate being Ralph Wedgwood (afterwards chief of the 
L.N.E.R.), Ralph Vaughan Williams (afterwards the composer), and 
Maurice Amos (afterwards the legal administrator and jurist) ; to 
which were later added Geoffrey Winthrop Young, poet and moun- 
taineer, and Desmond MacCarthy—the former “my greatest friend 
throughout life.” Trinity had then a most brilliant staff of dons, 
and with the university’s history-teaching, headed by Acton and 
Maitland, Dr. Trevelyan’s luck was, as usual, decidedly “in.” The 
later life is, as has been said, more briefly sketched. Reading it one 
cannot but feel how much the author benefited by having ample 
means, so that he never needed to spend time in teaching but could 
concentrate wholly on writing and research. But, of course, to a 
choice spirit, means are a spur. The remaining essays complete the 
picture in that sense. They are very personal ; three are obituary 
studies of Cambridge friends, revealing the portrayer as well as the 
portrayed ; and others, like Bias in History and Stray Thoughts on 
History, are the craftsman discoursing on his craft. He tells the 
reader that he is “too old to write another serious history book” ; 
but these short pieces, some very recent, reveal no flagging. Here 
is still the old riches ; and how much, how precious, it is! 

R. C. K. ENsor. 


The Sitwells: Part IV 
Laughter in the Next Room. Being the Fourth Volume of Left 
Hand, Right Hand! By Osbert Sitwell. (Macmillan. 18s.) 
As I was reading this excellent new volume of Sir Osbert Sitwell’s 
autobiography, early one morning in a turret bedroom at the top of 
a tall building in the centre of London, a fat pigeon alighted with a 
faint thud on the window-sill and tapped his beak on the glass. He 
stayed just long enough to take in the dull unpretentious interior, 
then waddled round a grimy pillar and launched himself nonchalantly 
into space—his next stop, perhaps, being the top of the neighbouring 
Nelson column. I saw him go with a pang of envy ; he was living 
in such a completely different world from mine, and was doing 
something so interesting and so utterly beyond my powers. The 
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pigeon was far too sooty to remind me ot Sir Osbert Sitwell, buc ne 
had given me the same sort of feeling as I was getting from the book 
the feeling of being an onlooker at a brilliant but unapproachable 
performance, the sense, too, that one was observing and studying a 
natural phenomenon—in the case of the Sitwells, three related 
phenomena—that could, after long familiarity, be examined, not 
with contempt, but with an almost scientific detachment and affection. 

Sir Osbert Sitwell’ brings to his latest volume the same all- 
important style that we have learned to expect from its predecessors 
a supple, sensitive, luxuriant prose, carefully worked over, in which 
no word is taken for granted. Language that is ostentatiously rich 
can be almost as monotonous as a series of platitudes: for a large 
part of his book Sir Osbert is walking along a knife-edge, and perhaps 
even his greatest admirers may at times be conscious of his peril, 
His skill is taxed to the utmost by paragraphs extending to four 
pages, by long sentences full of parentheses, by numerous digressions 
from the chronological narrative; but it is often in these very 
digressions—such as the little essay on a French peasant girl inspired 
by a picture of Modigliani—that the author is at his creative best, 
Despite surface appearances, the text is skilfully organised, so that 
poetry and tragedy, alternating with comedy and broad farce, are 
given unity by a mind capable of appreciating and suggesting them all. 

This volume, the last but one of the autobiographical series, 
roughly covers the years from 1918 to the end of the recent war, and 
as this period coincides with the rise to fame of Edith, Osbert and 
Sacheverel] Sitwell, it is, in some ways, the most interesting so far 
published. The important exhibition of modern French art staged 
by the two brothers at Heal’s in 1919, and the devising and presenta- 
tion of the entertainment called Facade, provide the author with 
some of his more provocative pages. It is rather a pity that Sir 
Osbert must always be so self-righteous a crusader, for to imply that 
those who are doubtful about the later manifestations of Picasso must 
necessarily be “Philistines” is about as useful to the cause of 
“ modern art” as a recent presidential outburst was to the Academy. 
But the atmosphere of the ’twenties is skilfully evoked ; time has 
mellowed many ‘of the conceits; and throughout the book are 
scattered sketches, full of insight and entertainment, of such con- 
trasting personalities as Lady Ottoline Morrell, Virginia Woolf, 
Lytton Strachey, Tetrazzini, Mrs. Ronald Greville, Bernard Shaw, 
Sir Edward Elgar and William Walton. A chapter on the General 
Strike has a different interest, for the detailed description it contains 
of the conversations which took place at Wimborne House between 
J. H. Thomas, Lord Reading and others, with a view to ending the 
deadlock, is a contribution to political history. And yet, after all, 
it is not the “three lions rampant” of the Sitwell coat of arms, so 
suggestive of the famous trio, but the “ demi-lion rampant, erased” 
of the crest, clearly indicating their father, that is the mainstay of 
the book. 

Sir George Sitwell apparently caused his eldest son endless annoy- 
ance during his lifetime, but he has redeemed himself completely by 
providing a focal point for his autobiography. He has even suggested 
the title for this volume: “I don’t know how it is,” he once said to 
his son, rather pathetically, after a large luncheon party at which they 
had presided at tables in different rooms, “but always it seems to 
me that I hear more laughter in the next room!” He is indeed, 
with his hypochondria, his inventions and his garden-planning, a 
delightful addition to the company of English eccentrics whom Miss 
Edith Sitwell has already memorialised. A character almost equally 
rewarding is that of the family retainer, Henry Moat. 

The book ends—as so many books of contemporary reminiscences 
are apt to end—on a note of gloom, with Sir Osbert Sitwell recording 
the passing of the world in which he grew up and foreseeing the 
approaching doom of civilisation at large. Aprés les Sitwells le 
déluge. To have had the pleasure of reading this autobiography is 
at least some consolation to those who advance hesitantly under the 
leaden skies. Derek Hupson. 


Combined Operations 


Assault From the Sea. By Rear Admiral L. E. H. Maund. (Methuen 
25s.) 
Few people are probably better qualified than the author of this 
book to give a full and authoritative account of the exploits of 
“combined operations” during the war. The scientific study of 
this type of warfare really dates back to 1938, to the formation of 
the Inter-Service Training and Development Centre, of which 
Admiral Maund was put in charge. It was realised that, if we were 
to avoid the slaughter of the Gallipoli landings in the last war, it 
would be necessary, not only to devise new tactics for an amphibious 
assault, but also to design and construct special craft for the pur- 
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Christopher Johnson 
THE LAND of the CINQUE PORTS 
With numerous illustrations by ROWLAND HILDER, T R A V E L L E R S 
and a dedication to “ The Right Honourable Winston, 
Leonard, Spencer Churchill, Lord Warden and Admiral 
of the Cinque Ports, staunch upholder of the rights and | N 
liberties of the English people.” 15s. net. 
edits and introduces b 
: ; G. R. de BEER 
THE MIDDLE AGES OF CRICKET y 
Extracts from the 19th-century writers that describe Illustrated 258. net. 
the revolution wrought in the game by the change 
in the style of bowling from under-arm to over-arm. 
Ilustrated. 10s. 6d. net. , : , a 
: This anthology of the literature of travel in 
Switzerland, tells who went where and when. 
H. MARTIN-LEAKE It contains a chronological survey of itineraries, 
THINGS NOT GENERALLY SAID with a brief anecdote of, or quotation from, 
each traveller, illustrating his reactions to the 
In this book, dedicated to his son killed in the War, er § - 
the author urges or the Conservative Party a policy scenes through which he passed, The earliest 
that will promote social harmony and industrial peace. date is A.D. 941; the latest 1945. 
10s. 6d. net. 
The tightening-up of Labour Party Parliamentary discipline 2 
was predicted in The End of Socialism by Donald Mc 1. Johnson OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
—2nd edition now available. 8s. 6d. net. 
‘ " y 7 5 4 TALLY , ht 5 
: DAD > 
The Admirable Lady Mary e 
~ . 
LEWIS GIBBS wo CmMoirs 
A subtle, intimate, and authentic study of Lady Mary M = - 
Wortley Montagu, the great lady of fashion of the 
eighteenth century, and of her husband. 16 pages of J - . K E Y N E S 
portraits in half-tone. 15s. net Originally written to be read to a group of his intimate 
friends, these are the only papers by the late Lord 
q , " Keynes which he expressly desired to be published after 
E Essex Heyday WILLIAM ADDISON his death. The first, DR. MELCHIOR : A DEFEATED 
3 The author of The English Country Parson portrays ENEMY, tells the story of his part in the breaking of 
3 seventeenth-century life in the county so prominent the food blockade of Germany after the 1914-18 war, 
z in court intrigue and political and social develop- The second, MY EARLY BELIEFS, is a re-examination of 
: ments. 35 illustrations in collogravure. 16s, net the philosophy of Keynes and his friends when they were 
; undergraduates at Cambridge. With a frontispiece. 7/6 net 
3 , ” 
Sas Preterit 
E 6 6Cricket in Heaven : roeterita 
: GERALD BULLETT’S new Novel 3 RUSKIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
r is the ancient story of ALCEST!IS translated into terms = re ’ Spyies 
Z of nineteenth-century English life. * The most lovely fragment of autobiography in English 
: — $i and f: tiem? News Clrenicl literature.” Desmond MacCarthy (Sunday Times) 
. —— amusing, and fast SBOVERG, SNES SONNE - 3 “One of the most delightful books in the language. This 
5 delicious portraits . . fine irony ae strange results. A new edition, beautifully printed and graciously introduced, 
¢ , . RALPH STRAUS, Sunday Times. 5 should win many new readers for it.” The Listener 
: Wrapper design by THOMAS DERRICK. 7s. 6d. net . “A mountain stream flashing with beautiful recollections. 
? ; His most entertaining book . . . beautifully produced . . . 
: 5 with a preface by Sir Kenneth Clark. This preface alone 
3 News from the Hamlet . is worth 15s.” John Betjeman (Daily Herald) 
5 LEWIS WILSHIRE “A handsome edition of an autobiographical classic.” 
: A William Gaunt (Ti d Tide 
3 A first novel by the young West Country writer, wenueprau ai sia 
g whose cottage interior is the ‘inside story’ of a hamlet Large Crown 8vo. 616 pages. 15s. net 
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pose ; and the author devotes much space to describing the progress 
made with these landing-craft. The book does not attempt to relate 
the story of every landing operation carried out, but only those 
with which the author was himself either directly or indirectly 
concerned. These include all those launched from this country 
up to the beginning of 1942, after which the story moves to the 
Mediterranean and continues there as far as the Sicily landings. 
Thus the St. Nazaire and Dieppe raids and the Normandy landings 
are both missing from the narrative. But Admiral Maund has been 
careful to collect and consolidate the lessons learnt from all these 
operations ; and we have, as a result, a very complete picture of the 
progress made in all theatres of war in this type of warfare. 

Admiral Maund is keenly concerned with the important problems 
of command and organisation which arose as a result of the rapid 
growth of “combined operations.” If in 1939, he contends, we 
had had a “Chief of the Imperial Staff” above the three Service 
chiefs, the responsibility for amphibious operations could have been 
satisfactorily split between the Admiralty and the War Office, thus 
avoiding the need for creating another independent headquarters or 
private army such as did in fact grow up. In order to prevent this 
happening again, he suggests that in future the control of landing 
operations should be given to the Royal Marines, who would 
therefore be transferred entirely to the Army ; and that the Navy 
should have the sole responsibility for the actual landing-craft and 
ships. 

In any amphibious operation of any size Admiral Maund considers 
that a Supreme Commander should always be appointed to ensure 
proper co-ordination between the Services. In this connection the 
book throws some interesting new light on the Narvik expedition, 
and goes far towards exonerating Major-General Mackesy, the 
Military Commander, from the blame which Mr, Churchill, in his 
war memoirs, attaches to him for refusing to make the initial assault 
from the sea. The author was at the time acting as Chief of Staff 
to Lord Cork and Orrery, the Naval Commander, and actually 
spent most of his time at General Mackesy’s headquarters. He 
can thus speak with some authority. He is in full agreement with 
Mr. Churchill about the lack of liaison between the Services during 
the planning and launching of the expedition. But the two who 
should bear the ultimate responsibility for this are Mr. Churchill 
himself, who, as Chairman of the Military Co-ordination Committee, 
should never have allowed the two commanders to set sail with two 
separate and contradictory sets of orders in their pockets ; and Lord 
Cork and Orrery, who, as senior partner, in an operation in which 
the Army’s réle was really the predominant one, should have done 
everything in his power, particularly after the initial misunder- 
standing, to ensure the closest possible co-ordination. Yet we find 
him only a few days later refusing to join General Mackesy in his 
headquarters on land, which, as Admiral Maund remarks in what 
is clearly an understatement, “ was unfortunate, as it meant at once 
that there were two camps.” Then, as regards the possibility of a 
direct assault from the sea, Admiral Maund produces evidence 
which would suggest that General Mackesy’s appreciation of the 
risks involved was more accurate than Mr. Churchill’s. He quotes 
a British officer who was in Narvik at the time in plain clothes, 
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who said that “they would not have been able to cross the snow 
which was waist-deep in places, and certainly anyone who attempt 
it would have been wiped out by the defending machine-gun posts" 
This evidence from “the other side of the hill” cannot lightly be 
disregarded. 

This is but one example out of many of the way Admiral Maund 
fills in and expands on the official record of events ; and he does 
so with an authority and an impartiality that are beyond question, 
It is a book that should help to correct many false impressions. 

G. A. Rowan-Rosinson, 


Alum in History 


The Earliest Chemical Industry. An Essay in the Historical Relation; 
of Economics and Technology illustrated from the Alum Trade. 
Charles Singer. With a Preface by Derek Spence. (The Folio Society 
Limited edition, 10 guineas. De luxe edition, 25 guineas.) 

RECENTLY the City of Florence celebrated the sooth anniversary 
of the birth of Lorenzo dei Medici. Lorenzo, the centre of so much 
that was good, is also in a way the centre of this fine work. In 1472 
Florence annexed Volterra as a step in its victorious expansion. The 
real issues behind this and many similar conquests are not generally 
realised. The mineral alum was discovered at Volterra in 1458, and 
Volterra, Siena and Florence joined forces to work the deposits. The 
Council of Volterra feared that they would be elbowed out, and 
appealed to Lorenzo. His refusal to help led to a swift war and 
annexation of Volterra. But vast quantities of alum had been found 
in 1461 in the Papal territory of Tolfa. Lorenzo realised that the 
Volterran deposits were not inexhaustible, and through his “ firm” 
of the Medici he became one of the partners who were contracted 
to develop the Papal sources of alum. The contract, which he signed 
in 1466, between the Medici and the Apostolic Chamber, is the 
first of a series of incidents by which the alum trade became inter- 
woven with the general political history of Europe. 

Alum has played a part in world affairs for centuries. With the 
exception of gold it was probably the first substance to be obtained 
in a state of chemical purity. As a mordant in dyeing and colouring 
fabrics it has been Rnown for 4,000 years ; in the “ tawing ” of hides 
it has been used for 2,000 years, in the making of parchment for 
1,500, and in that of paper for 600. Its styptic use in medicine was 
known very early, and it was used for other medicinal purposes by 
Dioscorides, Galen and the other great physicians of antiquity. It 
was also used for medicinal baths, and many of the waters at 
Puteoli (Pozzuoli) are still aluminous. Gerard of Cremona gave the 
first clear description of the laboratory preparation of alum, and he 
refers to the alum-tawed leather of Cordova, which was in demand 
for footwear for centuries. In the Lapidary of Alfonso the Wise—a 
manuscript of the thirteenth century—the alum star is shown in the 
shoulder of Sagittarius; the inclusion of the star expressed the 
current belief that the degree of efficacy of a mineral depended on 
whether its star was in the ascendant. (Incidentally, a drawing of 
Sagittarius by Stephen Gooden, R.A., forms the colophon of this 
book.) 

During the Middle Ages the greatest source of alum was the East, 
and it was required in large amounts for the dyeing and weaving 
trades of Italy. The demand for it rose steadily, but its sources were 
now in the hands of the Infidel. Economically, the Crusades ushered 
in the period of Papal opposition to trade with the Infidel, but though 
they interfered with that trade, it was never suspended. One after 
another the Italian city-states found alum a main-spring of their 
economics and of their politics. Genoc early passed the Bosphorus 
and exported alum. Pisa followed, and, after a period of great 
activity, she was gradually overcome by the rise of the Florentine 
navy. The economic aspects of the alum trade played a very impor- 
tant part in bringing about the overthrow of these small city-states, 
and in the emergence of the great nationalities. 

In England the alum trade became important in the sixteenth 
century, and such figures as William Cecil, Lord Mountjoy, Sit 
Thomas Chaloner of Guisborough and Queen Elizabeth herself 
played an active part. It is no exaggeration to say that the alum 
trade had a direct bearing on the rise of the Elizabethan nobility 
In later centuries alum was closely bound up with the Industrial 
Revolution, and the development of modern chemistry was a spur 
to new methods of manufacture. In the practical application of these 
processes none was more outstanding than Peter Spence (1806-83), 
the founder of the famous firm of that name. 

The history of alum represents a synthesis of converging lines of 
thought, of which the most important are rooted in the history 0 
chemistry, in political history, and in the development of economics 
from the feudal s¥stem through “ mercantilism,” to the economucs 
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Georges de la Tour of Lorraine 1593-1652 
S. M. M. FURNESS 


In France today Georges de la Tour is once again recognised 
as the “ peintre fameux” that he was in his life-time three 
hundred years’ ago. The aim of this book, the first unified 
account of him and his work, is to make both as fully known 
Illustrated, £2 2s. net. 


as possible. 
Secondary Education for All 
H. C. DENT 


Contains a brief survey of the routes by which England arrived 
at secondary education for all, an examination of the present 
position and some suggestions for the future. 8s. 6d. net. 


Plato’s Life and Thought, with a translation 
of the Seventh Letter 
R. S. BLUCK, M.A. 


The purpose of this book is to give a readable, concise life of 
Plato and to discuss the salient points of interest in most of his 
works. 8s. 6d. net. 


Anton Simeonovitch Makarenko : Russian 
Teacher 
W. L. GOODMAN 


The story of Makarenko’s life and achievement is not only an 
interesting study in metheds of education, but a fascinating 
account of a really remarkable personality. 8s. 6d. net. 
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Two Immediate Successes 


| THE BODY 
William Sansom 


‘Firmly establishes its author as an in- 
dividual and impressive novelist’ — Times 

Literary Supplement 
| ‘A full-length novelist of the top class. His 
observation, wit and use of words are fresh, 
beautiful and exciting’ — John Betjeman 


Second Impression ready. 9s. 6d. 


OLIVIA 
‘Olivia’ 


The love story described by Rosamond 
Lehmann as ‘absorbing, a small master- 
piece’, and ranked with Manon Lescaut 
by Desmond MacCarthy, who calls it 
‘one of the best — and, too, one of the most 
dramatic — short I had read.’ 
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of today. Noone but a scholar of the widest interests and experience 
could have attempted such a synthesis, and Mr. Derek Spence was 
fortunate in being able to encourage Dr. Singer to devote five 
of his richest years to this task. The result is a magnificent work 
of scholarship which will bring the highest credit to this country. 
The author has, in effect, shown how the history of a trade can 
be made to illustrate the main social and political development 
of a whole continent. Even those who are expert in the history of 
art will find also much which has hitherto been obscure or unrecorded. 
No pains have been spared in the production of this magnificent 
book. Eighteen of the illustrations are in full colour, and the text is 
lavishly illustrated throughout from sources which are of the greatest 
rarity. A feature is the maps which were specially drawn and 
printed—a number in colour—to illustrate Dr. Singer’s researches. 
The printing of this work involved many technical problems, and 
is of the highest standard. The de luxe edition, with its beautiful 
full-leather binding, is a pleasure to handle, and represents the finest 
example of scholarship and book-production which this country has 
seen for many years. Dr. Singer and Mr. Derek Spence may 
rest on their laurels for a long time—if they so wish | Finis coronat 
opus, E. ASHWORTH UNDERWOOD. 


Halevy and Socialism 


Rédigée d’aprés des Notes de 


Histoire du Socialisme Européen. 
(Librairie 


Cours par un Groupe d’Amis et d’Eléves de Elie Halévy. 

Gallimard. N.R.F. Paris.) 
Tue great French historian, Elie Halévy, died in August, 1937, 
leaving unfinished his history of the English people in the nineteenth 
century and that of European Socialism ; it was in order to save 
what could be saved of the project of the latter book that the present 
volume was put together largely from the notes taken by his lecture 
audiences at the Ecole des Sciences Politiques. Even so the work 
here presented encountered grave difficulty, the original being burnt 
“avec tout un village.” during the war. 

The result is a handbook or dictionary of European Socialism 
since the first French Revolution. It is crammed with information, 
but it is no very great pleasure to read. The only continuous 
writing by Halévy himself seems to be contained in the four 
“ annexes,” four essays he composed in 1903 which cannot be fitted 
into the text. The first two of these deal with Friedrich List and 
“Thistorisme allemand,” and the fourth with Marxism and trade 
unionism. Halévy felt sceptically about the German organic philo- 
sophy of history. Although he devoted so much of his life to 
exposing Marxist fallacies, he here concluded that “le matérialisme 
historique, par son triomphe absolu, ou par son influence relative, 
a plus contribué, peut-étre, d ’ organisation de notre savoir historique 
que l’érudition de lécole historique.” 

The third “annexe” is devoted to the subject of Carlyle and 
Ruskin. The influence of Carlyle, who refused a peerage offered 
him by Disraeli but accepted a Prussian Order of Merit, was, 
Halévy thought, short-lived. “Car ce qui distingue essentiellement 
celui-ci (le socialisme anglo-saxon) du soctalisme continental, c’est 
que, dans l'un, l’on sent partout l’influence libérale de Ruskin, alors 
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que dans lautre domine la tendance autoritaire de Karl Marx.” 
By and large the present publication does not add very much to 
the contribution to political thinking made by Halévy in the essays 
collected in his L’Ere-des Tyrannies (also published posthumously 
but in 1938). His pupils now quote him as having written to Célestin 
Bouglé in 1913: “Pour ce qui est de mot, je reconnais bien que le 
socialisme renferme le secret de Pavenir. Mais je ne déchiffre pas 
ce secret et je suis hors d’état de dire si le socialisme nous conduit 
a la république suisse universalisée ou au césarisme européen.” The 
First World War very soon, however, gave him the answer to his 
riddle, for he subsequently declared that the Age of Tyranny dated 
from August, 1914. To what he called the economic and intellectual 
nationalisation of those war years far rather than to Marxist doctrine 
he attributed the Socialism which foliowed the war. In 1936, at a 
meeting of the French Society of Philosophy, with the apprehension 
of another war weighing heavily over France, he announced these 
conclusions and added that “le recommencement de la guerre 
consolidera l’idée ‘ tyrannique’ en Europe.” These statements were 
published as part of the essay which gives its title to the 1938 book. 
The Second World War helped to bring about, temporarily at 
any rate, the identification of Halévy’s two favourite subjects of 
contemplation, the history of England and the history of Socialism, 
and one is curious to guess what would have been his commients 
upon the Labour Government of Britain. Would he have agreed 
with the Italian journalist who reported, horrified, to Rome that the 
Labour régime with its disciplines was rank Communism, though it 
was true it had not destroyed personal liberty ? Or would he have 
feared that it was too much like Weimar which was followed by 
Hitler ? Or would he merely have reiterated his satisfaction in the 
peculiar idiosyncrasies of Britain ? ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 
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Stevenson’s Book of Proverbs, Maxims 
(Routledge and Kegan 


Selected and arranged by Burton Stevenson. 
Paul. 84s.) 
In this vast volume of American scholarship and industry there are 
2,666 pages of text and there are two columns of small type on every 
page. I estimate that the entire work probably contains more than 
2,600,000 words. The request to review such a volume is like a 
request to carry out an extensive geological survey with a toothpick. 

The first problem is to decide in what way the title is related to 
the portly and amorphous body of the work. Open it where you 
will, there seem to be a considerable number of quotations which 
are neither proverbs nor maxims nor familiar phrases, but which are 
simply passages in which a given word or one of its derivatives or 
something connected with it may be discovered. It cannot be said, 
therefore, that the author has always kept within his terms of 
reference, which were “ to trace back to their sources the proverbs, 
maxims and familiar phrases in ordinary English and American 
use .. . and to note the variations and perversions which . . . have 
been built around the central theme.” 

For example, we find under “Ghost” a quotation from Tom 
Brown which is merely to the effect that “ Williams hadn’t the ghost 
of a chance... .”, and under “ Lies and Lying” we are given a line 
from Ouida—“ a cruel story runs on wheels.” The first entry under 
“Bore” is from Fanny Burney: “ He really bores me to a degree.” 
Now, the phrase “to a degree,” a phrase which appears to puzzie 
Mr. Stevenson, is a common idiom which simply means “ very much 
indeed” or “ extremely,” and there is nothing in Fanny Burney’s 
comment which can justify quotation. There is also a not infrequent 
lack of discrimination between the metaphorical and literal use of 
a word, which involves a dislocation of the proverbial series ; and 
a tendency to choose passages in which the key-word is only a 
subsidiary component, as when “ The Cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes” is placed under “Eyes.” Or again, “If you don’t like it 
you can lump it” comes under “ Like”; although in these and in 
other cases the extremely careful and elaborate index provides 4 
second reference. Moreover, there are times when the reference or 
quotation is of singular banality. As examples of this I will give 
the statement of Madame Chiang Kai-shek, which is one of the 
seven quotations considered adequate for “Ideals,” and of Mrs. 
Linnaeus Banks on “ Soldiers.” Madame Chiang said that it was 
necessary for us to “implement” ideals, and Mrs. Banks wrote: 
“Glory’s scarlet fever was as rife an epidemic in Manchester as 
elsewhere.” 

Although Mr. Stevenson only provides seventeen entries undef 
“Ideas” (fewer than he has under “ Leg”), he has more than 360 
under “Money ”—a sad reflection upon the topics which occupy 
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the human mind. Let me add that “ Death” and “Woman” each 
occupy rather more than thirty pages. When he comes to deal with 
“ Man,” it is clear that Mr. Stevenson is without a rigorous policy ; 
he is, I should imagine, embarrassed *by the number of applicants. 
Gunga Din is here, falling into line after Homer, Plautus and Varro ; 
a most unexpected, although plausible, ancestry. But we may feel 
some surprise when, among the sources chosen to support “ Man” 
in his different aspects, we find the names of Martin Tupper and 
of Will Rogers, and I cannot see why such a phrase as “ the right 
man in the right place,” even if it was used by Xenophon in 375 .c. 
and by Agatha Christie in 1941, deserves especial commemoration. 

Mr. Stevenson is broad-minded and audacious in picking his 
authorities, and in this he is doubtless justified. I have derived 
instruction and amusement from the extracts which he has taken 
from the writings of Budd Schulberg, Hulbert Footner, Hugh 
Pentecost, Clare Boothe and Elizabeth B. Custer. In some respects, 
however, one is aware of certain restrictions which appear to mark 
the difference between English and American compilations. For 
example, there are only twenty-one entries under “ Sport,” and even 
so there is a shifting stress upon the use and implication of the 
word. You may enjoy the sport of hunting through the index ; 
but there is little here to comfort the cricketer, who will find only 
a single brief reference to an insect. 

These are perhaps a few points which are worth noting, but I 
must make it clear that I am not reviewing this massive book in the 
spirit of a carper. On the contrary, I think it is a book of enormous 
fascination ; provision for a lifetime, a source of replenishment and 
unending delight. To open it is to plunge into the liveliest, the 
most learned, garrulous, elevated and enchanting of all companies ; 
such a company as one is always glad to meet and from which one 
retires with reluctance. The eye flits from such things as “ nothing 
must be done hastily but the killing of fleas” and “ rum and ruin, 
you know ” to the choice apophthegms of the Greek Anthology and 
the wisdom of Seneca. And although Mr. Stevenson is to some 
extent indebted to other compilations, his work is in the main 
Original ; it is the work of a scholar who has paid particular attention 
to the Greek texts, including the minor works, and who has thus 
provided the literary world, and indeed readers of every sort, with 
a most valuable and entertaining compendium. 

C. E. Vutiramy. 


Fiction 
Redemption. By Francis Stuart. (Gollancz. 9s.) 
—— Austen’s Daughter. By Helen Ashton. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 
0. 2 Shovel Street. By Mary Borden. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d. 


Magister Ludi. By Hermann Hesse. (Francis Aldor. 15s.) 

Ir is a philistine habit of mind, no doubt, that is content to sub- 
$titute for criticism an expression of taste. Yet in the prevailing 
anarchy of aesthetic standards a small dose of philistinism of that 
ort seems to possess homoeopathic virtue for the reviewer of current 
Ketion, Of the four works under review one is an Irish essay in the 
arkly apocalyptical, another is a biography of Jane Austen, a third 
$ an extended magazine story of contemporary manners, and the 
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romanticism. Each has its own professional competence, though 
it is unlikely that anybody whose taste was pleasurably gratified by 
one of the four would feel drawn towards any of the other three. 
The familiar moral, then, is sociological rather than aesthetic: yoy 
pay your library subscription, or at least the rates, and take your 
choice. 

Redemption is a queer piece of work, lurid, unsmiling, charged 
with a vaguely menacing tension, but somewhat too contrived in 
its registration of horror and misanthropy to carry imaginative con- 
viction. Mr. Francis Stuart writes with the tremendous semi- 
poetical fluency which Irish novelists as a class seem to command, 
and with what seems to be a smouldering bitterness also. His central 
character is an Irishman by the name of Ezra Arrigho, apparently 
a writer, who returns to a small Irish town from Germany, where 
he had teen living during the recent war, obsessed by rasping 
memories of the last days in Berlin and of Russian behaviour in 
the German capital. These memories pour from Ezra in a flood, 
between gulps of stout, while he is lying on his bed. At the same 
time he delivers himself of a spate of symbolical words on philosophy, 
sin, the power of the flesh, the times we live in. He does more than 
talk; he brings off a triumphant feat of seduction of obscure 
metaphysical implications, while for his part the Dublin fishmonger 
who has listened to him, a satyr racked by torments of sensuality, 
commits murder and thus assists in an imbroglio of arbitrary and 
enigmatic violence. 

There are vivid and powerful moments in a story which simply 
does not make sense, not even symbolical sense. The Berlin scenes, 
though presented in drawn-cut flashbacks in dialogue—the construc- 
tion of the novel is a litthe crude—are done with a brutal vigour, 
some of the passages between the fishmonger and the sluttish Annie 
have a similarly realistic edge, and even the rhetoric on the spiritual 
perils of normality occasionally gces home. But the rest, portentously 
inflated by the male egotism of Ezra, wears an air of sham pro- 
fundity. There is, at any rate, all to» little here of the illumination 
of common human experience which is surely still the saving virtue 
of the art of fiction. In commending the book Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie says that it “has given me at 66 the kind of thriil 
Dostoevsky used to give me at 16.” But does one really want to 
repeat a half-century later the intellectual sensations of adolescence ? 
Can one? To read Dostoevsky today, after all, is to sympathise 
a little with Chekhov’s brief comment: “ Much pretence and 
mystification.” 

To turn from Redemption to Parson Austen’s Deughter is, as 
might be expected, to come out into a friendlier light and more 
tranquil air. Miss Ashton, who does this kind of fictionalised literary 
biography with uncommon skill, grace and integrity, seems to 
have assimilated every bit of knowledge about Jane Austen that 
scholarship provides. And not about Jane Austen only. What she 
has produced is rather a history, within a lightly constructed period 
framework, of Jane’s family and its circle. It comes as a faint shock 
to read in black and white the news, for instance, that “ the Directory 
had a new General down there, a young and brilliant Corsican, a 
man of destiny,” but otherwise the narrative has a most attractive 
flow and ease. Jane herself is charmingly realised, and Miss Ashton 
has made genuinely touching passages of such episodes as Cassandra’s 
loss of poor Tom Fowle. ‘The only criticism one would make springs 
from the nature of the task she has set herself. Since she has adopted 
the form of fiction, the evenness of pitch of her narrative results in 
a degree of monotony, a hint of lifelessness. Life, unhappily, is not 
fiction. 

Miss Mary Borden, a practised story-teller, takes that for granted. 
In No. 2 Shovel Street two young women brought up in Mayfair 
by a fond parent, accustomed to the way of life represented by foot- 
men and gilt-edged securities, accommodate themselves to our 
“ post-war” egalitarian age. Susan, the elder, after having been 
the mistress of a fascinating Cabinet Minister, discovers at last 4 
promise of felicity in the arms of the son of the publican next door, 
described as a funny little man with bushy eyebrows meeting across 
his snub nose, and in a bequest of £10,000. The story—which is 
not addressed to those who may not care for it—is told in a hard, 
bright manner, with a slangy animation of tone, and makes no bones 
about its nostalgic scale of values. 

Herr Hermann Hesse, German by birth, Swiss by adoption, 2 
Nobel prizewinner, is probably best known in this country for his 
novel Der Steppenwolf. Now comes a translation, under the title 
of Magister Ludi, of Das Glasperlenspiel, a fantasy on the theme 
of the sources of wisdom and a truly intimidating performance in 
the ponderously abstruse. Taste—national taste—is decisive here. 


No English reader will wish to question the devotion and tenacity 
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COMPANY MEETING 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
SIR FREDERICK ALBAN’S SPEECH 


THE annual general meeting of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
was held in London on May 25th. 

Sir Frederick Alban, C.B.E., J.P., the president, in the course of his 
speech, said: The paper on “ Socialisation in Great Britain and its Effect 
on the Accountancy Profession,” which I was privileged to present to the 
American Institute of Accountants in Chicago in September last, attracted 
widespread interest among practising accountants and other professional 
men in both the United States and Canada. Let me confess at once that 
our American professional friends, almost without exception, were inclined 
to shy at the word “ Socialism.” Yet they conceded, albeit with hesitation, 
that Britain was doing a fine work towards recovery, despite what seemed 
to them to be the “ strait-jacket” of Government direction ! 

The point which I emphasised was readily appreciated—that 
accountants in Great Britain were not concerned, as a profession, with 
the political aspects of nationalisation, Parliament having decided that 
certain needs should be met by public administration, our duty was to 
place at the service of the new public authorities the highest standard 
of accountancy skill. I was able to assure my critical audiences not 
only that the new nationalised industries were under statutory obligations 
to conform to the best accounting practice, but that their accounts would 
be audited by independent professional auditors in no way under the 
control of Government Departments. None the less, the effect on 
the profession of a large-scale transference of separate industrial units 
to one all-embracing public authority could only be far-reaching 

I give some approximate particulars of the number of undertakings 
absorbed, or likely to be absorbed, by the chief nationalisation schemes: 








Local Brds. & 
authorities Cos. 
a Se deaisubebuneeten — 900 
Electricity Act, 1947 . endgneeeace 359 195 
Transport Act, 1947: 
Railway undertakings ..... SREMRENE Te — 59 
Canals and inland navigation -- 18 
Road (goods) transport ... a say 3,000 
Road (passenger) transport ............... ? ? 
36 pee iivicatucaaei. ae 742 
Iron and Steel Bill—proposed ............... _ 107 


{ venture to suggest that all who are associated with management are 
immediately concerned with the necessity of experimenting in and 
gradually evolving methods of efficiency audit. This is particularly true 
of all large organisations and nationalised industries, 

THe Companies Act, 1948 

The application of the code of requirements laid down in the Companies 
Act, 1948, and its schedules, as regards the substance and form of accounts 
has placed new responsibilities and additional burdens on the accountant 
and the auditor. On the other hand, it has put at the disposal of those 
interested, including the general public, much more information to enable 
them or their expert advisers to assess the financial position and trading 
prospects of the undertakings. 

While the provisions of the Companies Act 1948 as to accounts mainly 
follow the advice of the accountancy profession given to the Cohen Com- 
mittee, even our short experience of its operation already suggests that the 
obligations may have been set forth in too great detail. As a tentative 
suggestion, I feel that there could be a gradual tendency towards sim- 
plification, without prejudicing the salutary object of giving publicity 
to the operations of large companies and adequate accounting information 
to those directly concerned with private companies, 

The report was adopted. 
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of Herr Hesse’s addiction to the higher thought. Nevertheless 
Magister Ludi must strike almost anybody in this country who is 
prepared to tackle it as a sad instance of the excess and disproportion 
of the universalist dream that haunts the German mind. 

R. D. Cuargues. 
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Shorter Notices 


The Progress of a Biographer. 
10s. 6d. 

Tuts book, published only a few weeks before Hugh Kingsmill’s 
death, is a collection of literary articles reprinted from the New 
English Review and other journals. They are, in fact, for the most 
part, extended book reviews, and as such they do their author great 
credit, though it is true that they contain here and there some rather 
trivial back-chat with other writers. As a critic Kingsmill was 
blessed with courage and independence. In these essays he said 
much that needed saying, about such very different people as Mr, 
P. G. Wodehouse, Tennyson and Mr. Auden, the Roman Catholic 
historians and notably Mr. Bernard Shaw. There is an odd sug- 
gestion that Barrie succeeded because he was a spoilt child, and a 
disappointing failure to appreciate Zuleika Dobson, but the articles 
are always stimulating even when they provoke disagreement. In 
the opening essay Kingsmill’s own biographies are discussed and 
Lytton Strachey is appraised with discrimination. The perfect 
biographer, Kingsmill concluded, would have “the complete sym- 
pathy of complete detachment. Failing to attain this enviable state, 
a biographer will either be too indulgent or too severe, and it is 
better on the whole to be too indulgent.” 


Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. 

(Robert Hale. 15s.) 
Tuts volume, by the editor of The County Books series in which 
it appears, is perhaps the best that has so far been issued. Hamp- 
shire is one of the largest, and certainly one of the most interesting 
of our counties; but it is comparatively little known, lying just 
outside the convenience of the average London tripper and not 
within the circle of the Midlands. Hampshire’s beauties are not 
spectacular, her history is deep and long rather than superficially 
picturesque, and not until the reader has met with such a book as 
this does he realise what a wealth of both (and much more besides) 
lie within fifty miles’ radius of Winchester. The county that gave 
us Dickens and Jane Austen has literary associations enough for 
a dozen pilgrimages ; here are almost unchanged Charles Kingsley’s 
“ Eversley,” White’s “ Selborne,” Tennyson’s “ Farringford,” and the 
footsteps of Southey, Shelley, Keats, Hudson, Cobbett, Collins, 
Stevenson, Scott, Hardy. In Hampshire are the cradle of cricket 
and the place where King Canute contended with the tides. Here 
are the Round Table of King Arthur and the graves of six Saxon 
kings; here are wide downs, vast forests, lovely villages and the 
finest trout-fishing in the world: also this year’s Football League 
Champions. A Hampshire man might suppose Hampshire lacks 
nothing, and she is fortunate in having Mr. Vesey-Fitzgerald for a 
chronicler. 


By Hugh Kingsmill. (Methuen. 


By Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald. 


Greece: Moments of Grace. By Ashley Smith. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 15s.) 

Mr. ASHLEY SMITH, pushed to Greece by an uncomprehending War 
Office machine, is the arty warrant officer determined to “ appreciate” 
the country, by which he means the relics of ancient Greece, and, 
furthermore, he is determined to let his colleagues of the sergeants’ 
mess see that he is “ appreciating” it. He sails into Piraeus harbour 
reading Lowes Dickinson and Leonard Woolf, and sails out after 
several months knowing that the great experience of his life is over. 
Greece “discovers” him about half-way through the book, and he 
suddenly begins to see. On page 21 he begins to hear “ the horns of 
Elfland faintly blowing.” The instinct of the reader who knows 
Athens is to leap for the pavement ; but later his observations are 
often just: “I did not feel I was with foreigners. I would not say 
that these were altogether like Englishmen, but they were like the 
hard, business-inclined northern Englander tanned under a Southern 
sun.” He is very good on the Greek dances: 

“The leading dancer, kneeling, springing, twisting, advancing, 
twirling, hand held high, head héld high, and clasped for all her 
liberty, to the nearest dancer, and t folgh this other dancer to 
all the others in the broken, unbroken circle. The dance that is 
the movement of the thoughts of the Greeks.” 

In spite of a high-pitched, emotional style and a somewhat poor 
vocabulary, Mr. Ashley Smith is one of the long line of Englishmen 
who “ found ” themselves in Greece. He will probably never write 


a better book. 
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[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
June 7th Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
‘clunons must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A 
n and the name of the winner will be published m the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 15. It may express calf-love. (3.) 
1. The B.M.A. in conference ? (7, 7.) 17. All the pre-fabs seem to be. (3.) 
. “ You've had a busy day.” (7.) 18. Colour of the  dyed-in-the-wool 
10. The bird that swallowed an anagrem politician? (4, 4.) : 
in short. (7.) 19. Done to leg, no doubt, by impres- 


sionable batsmen. (6.) 

Hurt hog (anag.). (7.) 

“* Make thee eat iron like an —— 
(Shakespeare). (7.) 

The trouble with this snare is baiting 
it successfully. (7.) 

Found in the company at Holland 
House maybe. (6.) 

Shouldered by subalterns. (4.) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 529 


11. Balsam out of a darn. (4.) 
12. I combine with nobody and a god- 20. 
dess embraces both. (10.) <. 
14. Self-announced haven. (6.) 
16. Grin lady in school. (8.) 23 
19. He might suitably be the patron 
saint of moles. (8.) 24. 
21. Male quantities. (6.) = 
25. One can’t make them alone. (10.) 27. 
26. One gets canonized in France. (4.) 
28. “Great in the ——, glorious in 
the field’ (Pope). (7.) 
29. One sleeping in the open ? 
30. Roll back to fortune with a vessel. 
(14 


” 


(7.) 


DOWN 

] a crazy denial. (7.) 

2. Not the right spell for football. (7.) 

3. A shady race: are Cockneys taken in 
by it? (4.) 

. Wh and evening star And one 
clear call for me ” (Tennyson). (6.) 


Almost 





5. By our sweat we might get a solu- 
tion (8.) 
6. But it’s generally a boy who has to 
do lines. (10.) 
7. What the hen-pecked horse has to T @ E 
put up with? (7.) | lANCIE 
8. Good in bread, bad in men. (6.) a eile 
$. Lord Hartletop’s father-in-law was = L 
one. (10.) ER. FLIA 


SOLUTION ON JUNE 10 
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The winner of Crossword No. 529 is K. P. BARNETT, Esq., 15 Crawshaw 


Avenue, Sheffield, 8. | 
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= LIFE-BOAT FACTS 
4’, There are 154 Life-boats 

*™ in the R.N.L.I. Fleet. 

. They cost from £9,000 
” to £20,000 according to 

type. Sendacontribution 









however small towards 
=. . the cost of building and 
=" -“+ maintaining these boats. | 
a "se 

oF | 
ROYAL NATIONAL | 


=. LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
" 42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.|I. 
a, The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. | 

v- Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A.. Secretary. | 
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was the founder of the British 
alkali industry. The manufacture 
of sodium carbonate, one form of which is the familiar “ washing 
soda”, and other alkalis is one of the most important branches of 


James Muspratt 


the chemical industry. The first commercial process for making 
them depended on the use of sulphuric acid and produced hydro- 
chloric acid as a by-product. Ever since James Muspratt opened 
his works in Liverpool a century and a quarter ago, alkali and 
mineral acid manufacture have frequently been closely bound together. 

Muspratt, though born in Ireland, 
was of English parentage. At the age of fourteen he was 
apprenticed to a wholesale druggist in Dublin, but four years later, 
in 1811, he gave up commerce and made his way to Spain where he 
fought in the Peninsular War. Returning to England, he joined 
the Royal Navy as a midshipman, but found conditions in his ship so 
intolerable that he deserted, returned to Ireland, and started a small 
works where he manufactured potassium ferrocyanide. Coming to 
Liverpool in 1822, he set up a plant to produce sulphuric acid, 
extending it the following year to make sodium carbonate. In 1828, 
in partnership with Josias Gamble, he built an alkali works at St. 
Helens in Lancashire. The hydrochloric acid fumes from his works 
were allowed to escape into the air and did much damage to neigh- 
In 1836 a method of absorbing these 
objectionable gases was invented by another Englishman, William 


bouring farmers’ crops. 
Gossage. Instead of being allowed to go to waste, the fumes were 


fici 
Yl" iy 


% 


recove red and prove d fo be a valuable by- 
product. Hydrochloric acid manufacture had 
now been added to that of sulphuric acid and 
sodium carbonate by James Muspratt and his 
associates. The foundations of the British 
heavy chemical industry were complete. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


UNITED MOLASSES 


RECORD PROFITS 











Tue twenty-third annual general meeting of The United Molasses Com- 
pany, Limited, will be held, in London, on June 14th. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Sir 
F. Michael K. Kielberg, K.B.E. :— 

The accounts for the year ended December 31, 1948, show a substantial 
increase in the consolidated profits and will, I am sure, prove gratifying 
to all stockholders. ‘The profits are, in fact, the highest in the history 
of the company. 

After a description of the three new vessels of which the company had 
taken delivery during the year, the chairman continues: Total payments 
made during 1948 on account of new tonnage and an old tanker pur- 
chased amounted to £1,409,088. Instalments likely to fall due for pay- 
ment this year will probably prove to be in excess of two million pounds. 
Costs continue to rise and indications are that the total cost of the eleven 
tankers for which orders were placed in 1945-47 will exceed original 
estimates by more than one and a quarter million pounds. The free 
reserves now stand at £6,698,306, equal to almost three and a half times 
the issued ordinary capital. 

The company and its subsidiaries had many difficulties to overcome in 
1948, but the trading results, taken as a whole, were satisfactory. Our 
overseas subsidiaries had a specially satisfactory year and their earnings 
were substantially higher than in the year before. Prices for molasses 
have during the last few months suffered a very severe and rapid decline, 
but for some time it has been evident that the abnormally high prices 
reached during the post-war period would sooner or later have to be 
adjusted to the gradually changing conditions governing supplies and 
demand. Nevertheless, the decline was steeper, and more rapid, and 
came sooner than most people expected. Your board takes the view 
that the readjustment in the price-level will, in the long run, prove in 
the best interests of producer and consumer alike. 

The urgent need of the British shipowner for relief from today’s crush- 
ing taxation, at least on profits retained in the business for replacement 
purposes, remains, and it is my hope that the Committee of Inquiry, 
which the Chancellor has intimated he will set up, will appreciate the 
necessity of placing British shipowners on a more equal plane with their 
foreign competitors. The earnings for the current year should prove 
reasonably satisfactory. 


HONGKONG TIN 








DISTRIBUTION OF 20% 





REHABILITATION IN MALAYA 





THe twentieth annual general meeting of Hongkong Tin, Limited, was 
held on May 24th in London, Mr. Jack Addinsell (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated statement : —Dredging 
was re-commenced on October Ist, 1947, and the accounts submitted 
cover the results of a full year’s mining. Ore sales totalled 550} tons, 
and there was a working profit at the mine of £96,27 The net profit 
for the year was £97,040, After providing £10,000 for depreciation of 
fixed assets, there remains a balance of £87,040, but taxation absorbs 
£71,000, and dividends, if a final payment of 12§ per cent., less tax, is 
approved, will require £16,500. 

Only a small portion of the richer ground to which I referred last year 
was worked during the period under review. The dredge will reach the 
higher values towards the northern boundary of the property during the 
current year, after which it will enter ground of lower grade. 

Revised estimates of the total cost of rehabilitation in Malaya amount 
to approximately £101,700 ; against this we have received advances from 
the Malayan Government totalling £61,299. This represents 90 per cent. 
of the preliminary estimated cost. Application has been made to the 
Malayan Government for a further advance of £30,261, but so far this 
has not been forthcoming. Since we undertook the commitment to rehabi- 
litate our mine at the request of the Government and received promises 
of financial assistance to meet the expenditure, we have a right to expect 
that these promises will be fulfilled 

Addressing the meeting, Mr. Addinsell welcomed Mr. J]. D. Mead—the 
senior partner of Messrs. Osborne & Chappel who look after the com- 
pany’s interests in Malaya—and js now on a short visit to this country 


as an adviser taking part during the present negotiations with regard 
to tin, 

‘The report and accounts were adopted and a final dividend of 12) per 
cent., making 20 per cent. for the year, was declared 

It was announced that the board had decided to declare an interim 
per cent., less 


dividend of 7! tax, on account of the current financial year 
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By CUSTOS 

It is clear from this week’s news from Throgmorton Street that 
stock markets have now entered a fresh period of test. Selling has 
not been either panicky or heavy, but it has been sufficient, in the 
absence of buying, to set industrial ordinary share prices on a down- 
ward course. Just what has touched off an uneasy condition of stale. 
mate and precipitated the break in prices it is difficult to tell, singe 
no new decisive influence has come into play. I think one might 
explain the fall in terms of a combination of factors, of which the 
most important is a growing recognition of the difficulties of the 
export trade and of the inelasticity of British production costs, 
From many branches of industry one now hears of price reductions 
in the export field and of other developments which accompany the 
transition from sellers’ to buyers’ markets. Then there is the 
ominous absence of the much-discussed spring upturn in business in 
America. Although one need not anticipate anything so disturbing 
as a slump in American business, it is becoming increasingly evident 
that a recession is already in being. That may help to obviate 3 
drastic cut in Marshall aid, but it will also aggravate the selling 
problems of British exporters to dollar markets. 


A TIME FOR CAUTION 

This is the sort of picture which now confronts investors, and 
frankly I am not surprised that to the majority it counsels a policy 
of masterly inactivity. From the short-term standpoint there is 
obviously little to go for in the way of capital appreciation in the 
general run of industrial ordinary shares and there may be a good 
deal to lose as companies announce lower profits and, in some cases, 
reduced dividends. At the present level of prices some, at least, 
of the unfavourable factors in the outlook are discounted. How 
else can one explain yields ranging between 6 and 15 per cent— 
based on current dividend rates—now obtainable on a wide range 
of shares in the highly vulnerable consumer goods trades ? 

At this point I can hear some people saying: Yes, but things 
are different now. Industry is not badly over-stocked, investors are 
not over-bought and the powers-that-be know how to avoid a 
business slump. I agree—up to a point—but not to the point at 
which I would advise a purchase of industrial ordinary shares even 
from the long-term standpoint. There are, of course, exceptions 
to which I try to direct attention in these notes. And there are 
the other groups, such as foreign rails, commodity shares and gold 
shares, which may or may not have special attractions. Markets, 
as ever, are interesting, but on the whole rather dangerously so. 


SHELL LIFTS THE VEIL 


Having criticised the directors of the Shell Transport and Trading 
Company for adopting what seemed to me an unprogressive view of 
their negotiations in the matter of issuing consolidated profit figures, 
I welcome the change introduced this year. From the preliminary 
statement, admittedly, it does not look as if we are to get consolidated 
figures in the accepted sense of the term, but the Shell directors have 
broken new ground in telling stockholders that the profit of the 
Royal Dutch-Shell group last year, after providing for depreciation, 
contingencies and reserves was over £44,000,000. No comparable 
figure for 1947 is issued, so that stockholders have to be content 
with the intimation at the meeting held early this year that the 
1948 profits were substantially higher than in 1947. Moreover, it 
is made clear that the profit of £44,565,000 now announced, subject 
to final audit, includes only the earnings of the wholly-owned 
subsidiaries ; where the group’s interest is less than 100 per cent. 
account has been taken only of the dividends receivable. 

Now for the implications of the group figures. Out of last year’s 
profit the two parent companies—Royal Dutch and Shell—together 
received by way of dividends only one-quarter, about £11,000,000. 
As Shell’s interest in the group is 40 per cent., its net profit for 
1948 was £4,377,490, against £3,924,292 for 1947. The dividend 
is maintained at 7} per cent., tax free. Im a cheerful market 
environment such figures would have sent Shell £1 ordinary units 
soaring. How different conditions are today! The price is down 
about 2s. 6d. to 65s. The change is not, of course, attributable 
entirely to sentiment. The world oil price structure is at lower 
levels and is less firm now than a few months ago, and the outlook 
is clearly dependent on the course of world trade. While demand 
is growing the fact remains that the huge capital expenditure pro- 
gramme of the Shell group is being carried out at very high prices 
which will entail corresponding high depreciation charges. At 643. 
Shells now yield nearly § per cent., less tax. I think they are worth 
buying for the long view. 
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S/- per ime. Lime avereges 
Minimum 2 lines. Box Ne. 1/- extra. 
——_—_ 
PERSONAL 
and Tex  Free.—Lengths. 
¥ sion cn) OM White, 131t. x 2iin., 
9/6 ecab- (bv) White, 6ft. x 50in., 21/- 
ecb: tc) White, 7)ft. x 50in., 25/- each. 
: lcd, Tit. x 2ft 10/- each. 


Ca 
¢ Ges Linen Boxed Mattress Cases, 61t. x 
4. Green Hessian Lengths, 
x #in., 15/6 each. Carr, Free. Satis- 
faction or money back . Conway, Lip 
{ t. 454), 139-143, Stoke Newington High 
Bireet, London. 16. 


NTIQUES and 
A collection of 
chairs, _dining-tables 
chests, Persian rugs, 


Zin 17 6 each 


FURNISHING.—A choice 
Georgian chairs, easy 
bureaux, tallboys, 
, mirrors, ornamental 
i Chinese porcelain and ivories, cut 
glass. etc Inspection invited.—WILLIAM 
Wuierr, Lip., Sloane Square, S.W.1. Tel.: 


fleane #141 
RE YOU 


A SHAREHOLDER? Then 
this 190 page handbook, 





stics and information of 

large or small. Only 

} are available Order 

your copy now, 1s. 6d, post free, from 

Mattane Sions & Co., Stockbrokers, 2%, 
Throgmorton Street. E.C.2. 


‘\ANCER SUFFERER (46460). Poor woman 
(OA P.), has great difficulty in eating. 


and needs special foods which she cannot 
aficrd. This is but one of many sad cases 
for which funds are urgently needed. Jewel- 
jery welcomed and sold.—NationaL Society 
yor Cancek Retier (Dept. G.7), 47, Victoria 
& $W.l 

WAL FIGU RES * $s the monthly 


statistical illetin published bv the 
National C L., price Is.. and obiain- 
eble from W. H. Situ anp Son, Lip or 
» newsagent 
YRESCENT Smoking Mixture, the supreme 
oltstoot pipe mixture, cool, delightful, 
satistving. 2s. 6d. per 4 Ib post free 
Susimrron ano Cooke, Bromsgrove, Worcs 
last to people who want to write! Test 
i yourself our renowned system oi 
by tamous writers in Short 
Send 24d. stamp 


informative book, 
ome,”’ giving details of 
ENID BLYTON, JOHN 
PAMELA HANSFORD 





Eat n = 10 ther Inc 
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JOHNSON, REGINALD SIMPSON, etc ScHoo. 
er AUTHORSHIP ™. (CR _ 11), Gloucester 
House. 19. Charing Cross Road. W.C.2 
| ye NORWEGIAN. ENGLISH.— 
Specialised f te tuition by corre- 
spunde nce Experienced Tutor prepares 
Exams.—Turtor, 64, Finchley ct . London, N.3 
gtd PARCELS..-You can send Tea, 
BH Cofi trom Dominions, Nylons, etc., 
t Er d to civilians and _ service 
Be sonne Europe Write, F Owen & 
162, Overdale. Ashtead, Surrey 
REPAIRS, alterations. re- 
frames, etc. Post or call for 
~ Ram ane Hanpeacs’ Co., 183a 
ad («Corner Beauchamp Place). 
om Harrods 
make and re-cover divans, 
gs, and mattresses Write 
Re-make Bedding.”’ Heat & 
96. Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and 
Medals, especially collections gold and 
are s eces Seaby’s Monthly Coin 
and Medal Bulletin, 5s. per annum Stan- 
dard Catalogue of English Coins, 5s 
Seesy, Lro 65, Great Portland Street, 
lendon W.1 
4L HOME for _ Ladies. Excellent 
isine, also dietetic. Thorough atten- 
on. Garder Tele. : Wimbi ‘don 5555 
SHAPE, by Arthur 


by PERFECT 


Abplanalt An up-to-date book on 








atonal Health and Figure Culture at any 

sae. Forewords by two Medical Doctors 

*. 6¢€. from booksellers, or direct from 

HFA Pustisninc Co., 17-18 Henrietta 
Street. W.C.2 

™ ISIBLE MENDING Moth holes, 

ta arette burns and all other 

Nay garments olny by specialists 

service. Nylon, silk and rayon 

stocking sibly mended in three days 

trom 6d. per ladder Call or send.—Be.t, 

INVISIOLE SEnetas Lrp., 156, Strand, W.C.2. 

ane bra: 

a AN STYLES in vour own material 
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fe style and particulars, 

Lropisy Lrp. «SP 51), Union Hse., Leeds, 2 
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any photo or snap by an 
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N W. sol 18K Gold Chronograph 
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ec per Superb appearance and 
cerformance Cost 125 gens (presentation) 

Gua ee. 65 ens Medern U.S.A. Portable 

S)dewriver, 27 ans. U A. Automatic Action 

able lighte new, 5 ‘gns Parker gold-top 
ten and pencil set, medium nib, 7 ens 

See or Box 538B 

0 D. -FASHI 1\ONED PATCHWORK QUILTS 
Ited bedspreads and Paisley 

shawls. ell as new “ candlewick " bed- 

threacs are to be found at Heat's, 196, 

tnbam Court Road, W.1 

PRESENT DAY STRAIN. — Particulars 
frarcine Training in Relaxation com- 

ee with vest in beautiful and peaceful 

’ ines within easy reach Londen, 

* bad trom Secretery, Langley Rise, 
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EADERS UNION has a few vacancies 

for members to receive wnusuall 
interesting, well-bound books at 45. eat 
h priced up to 21s. elsewhere --Ask fo 
details, Resprrs Union (CS.). Leichworth. 


Parties. Dinner 
Laytons Wine Room have 
rivate rooms available, over- 
ames's Park. All enquiries to 
Street (ey A ae Square), 

o709 Moderate 


ECEPTIONS 

Parties 
two lovely 
looking St. 
2a. oa 
w.l WE 


Sherry 


08 
“good coterins. 
LTD., 


charges for 
R= -WEAR, 
Ladies’ Suits, 
110,-. Also repairs. 
etc er | or write, 
Road. S.W.1 (Opposite 
Abbey 7348. 
‘LASHING 


turn Mens’ and 
Coats, Costumes, from 
alterations. cleaning. 
15, Buckingham Palace 
Royal lews) 


All New and 


REDUCTIONS 
Each panel 


Tax Free. Parachutes. 1. 
are 2 sq. yds. approx (a) Pure White 
Heavy British Silk, 2 panels 22/6, 4 panels 
by 6, 6 panels 60/-. (b) Primrose Nylon, 

er panel; (c) Khaki Nylon, 4/- per 
Sane 2. Cream Cambric, 12 panels, each 
20in x 60in. Whole Parachute 15/- 
3. Blue-Grey Cotton Cambric, 12 panels 
parachute 4 sq. yds 2 paras. for 
Satisfaction or money 
back.--H Conway Lip. (Dept. 281). 
139/143, Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 

STATE REGISTERED NURSE 
, pitality for those in need of 
convalescence or for the aged in 
care in an _ exceptionally lovely 
Gardens. telephones, central 
Hampstead 2282. 
[or PRICES paid for Gold Watches, Dia- 
moads, Jewellery, any condition. Send 
Reg. Cash or offer by return.—Kay's (S). 
18. Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 
7 THOSE ENTITLED under 
marriage settlements, annuities 
legacies—advances arranged from 4 
cent. D.a MORT' —— FU J 
ABLE FOR ALL TYPE 
GLAZIER AND SONS 
GLAZIER aND Sons, Lp. 
Lane, London, W.1. MAYfair 


offers hos- 
rest or 
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house 
heating 
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LL TYPEWRITING Undertaken 
4 intelligent interest.— ApRiENNA C 
4 Boxgrove House, Merrow. Tel.: 
ford 3895 
MERICA’'S LEADING MAGAZINES 
Pop. Mechanics Nat. Geog. Magazine. 
Fortune, &c Yearly postal subscriptions 
arranged. Send for free price list.—Tuomas 
anno Co. (Dept. SP). Elackpool 
N ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J 
a HALL Lro., Wine Office Court, 
Street. E.C4 
SHORT STORY WRITING.—Send 
y stamp for Shans es that Sell Today 
(a special bulleti 1) and prospectus of world- 
famous post 3" hat includes contri- 
butions by ell- writers.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (85 T). London, W.8 
[THERE Is A “ Smattersoox’’ Asout Ir! 

Fach contains 100 facts on an absorb- 
ine subject. 12 Titles now on sale: 
Bible, Astronomy, Great Painters 
Victorians, Hou se of Lords, the 
States, Flyi Sir Christopher r 
Going to Law, Swing 


with 
Epre, 
Guild- 
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Fleet 
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Ballet. Scotlat rd Yard, 

Music Price Gd. each at booksellers, news- 
agents, bookstalls Publishers: NALpREerr 
Press. Lrp , 29, George Street, London, W.1 
YHE TURN OF THE TIDE FOR 
WRITERS.—More paper + more 
scope for writers Let the L.S expert 
coaches teach you individually :* post, 
saving time, expense and disappointment 
Journalism, Short Stories, Poetry. Radio 
plays Reduced fees Free Book from 
Prospectus Dept., LONDON Scuoo. or 
7 Square, London, 
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a remarkable review of 


\ YHITE NEGRO. 
O' London's 


a remarkable book--Jolin 








Weekly, out today, contains an outspoken 
article by Herbert Hodge on ‘A Man 
Called White."” story of an American 
negro'’s fight against racial prejudice 
Richard Church surveys racial poetry; 
Sir Ernest Barker examines Monsignor 
Knox's new translation of the Old Testa- 
ment Pamela Hansford Johnson on 


Katherine Mansfield. Available everywhere 3d 





EDUCATIONAL 

NEW SEASIDE BOARDING SCHOOL 

Organised in the spirit of the 1944 
Education Act. Vacancies for boys between 
the ages of from the 
Headmaster, LEVINE M.RS.T., 
Briar Clyfle Preparatory School, Lowestoft, 
Suffolk 

RTS TUITION by Correspondence 

Courses Designing Bookplates, Tex- 
tiles, ete.; * Dekalcocraft."’ Prospectus 
free from Music snp Arr Srupio (1), 85, 
Parkwood Road Bournemouth 

SHRIDGE.--Course 
4 Ways of Life in 
British Way, Henry 
American Way, Benjamin Welles, 
pondent New York Times 
Way, Dovelas Hyde, Formerly 
Worker Is a Synthesis 
Boyd-Carpenter, M Inelu 
£3 10s Applications to SECRETARY 
ridge. Berkhamsted, Herts Tel. : 
Gaddesden 3191 
I RANDONS 


27 4-27th 
the Modern 
Strauss. K.C 


June 
World 
M.P 
London 
Mapyxist 
editor The 
Poss! ble? 


ODDINGTON MORETON-IN- 





Massa. GLos Pre-preparatory scheol 
4-10 Lovely country house Really xood 
education combined with home care Own 
penies and hens Wriie, prospectus, Secae- 
TARY Tel Stuw-on-the-Wold 169 
| UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND 

ned in twelve 2-hour postal lessens 
Send % » stapyps for first lesser te 
92. Gt R ! 


sel] St., WC 






MAY 27, 1949 


I Avie. tame A> DICK, 7, Holland 
Pa W.il ndividual Tuition for 
Naval Special Entry, Army 
Entrance (new scheme), Ist M.B., Higher 
and School Certificates, Londen 
tion, University Entrance and Scholarships 
Successes: Services, June *48—Navy 
Executive 8th Royal Marines, Ist Sand- 
hurst, 3 places. Tel. Park 7437. 
) eee SERVICE, HOME CIVIL SER- 
VICE, ctc Tuition for new exams., 
including preparation for interviews, Ly 
Davies's. who gained over 500 successes in 
Administrative Grade exams. between 1927 
and 1939. Consultations by appointment for 
detailed advice. Tuition also for degrees. 
school and higher certificates and other 
exams. Special courses for inter. 
(Econ.) and LL.B. Separate accommodation 
for tuition for Public Schools Entrance.— 


Exam inntione. 


Davies’s. 54, Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7 
WES 656 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, etc.— 
Postal Tuition for Lond. Matric., Spec 
Entr.. B.A., BSc.. BSc. Econ., B.Com., 
LL.B.. B.D.; Degrees, Diplomas, Sch. Cert.. 
H.S.C., etc. Low fees, instalments.—Pros- 
pectus, C. D. Parxer, M.A LL.D. ‘Dept 
B.93). "Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894.) 
ADY TEACHER, experienced, gives 
4 English lessons.—Bay. 2135 
N AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
4 57, Duke Street, W.1, provides -— 
ew 


ing for high-grade secretarial posts. 
cancies left for 1949-1950. 
XFORD UNIVERSITY, Derartment oF 
Epucation.—Second — se on the 
Education of the Yourg Wo July 23rd 
to 29th, 1949. Special B+ > ‘The Entry 
into Work—Guidance and _ Initiation A 
second Conference, arranged by the Depart- 








ment, will be held from July 23rd to 29th, 
1949, when questions specially concerned 
with the Entry into Work and Vocational 
Guidance of t Young Worker will be 
studied Applications, to be considered by 
the Committee, are invited from members 
of organisations, institutions and other 
bodies concerned with the education and 
welfare of young workers.—Further in- 


forms may be 
the University 
rham 


formation. and application 
obtained from the Director, 
Department of Education, 15, Nor 
Gardens. Oxford 
[ae MYSTERIES.—The Society of the 
Inner Light (Western Esoteric Tradi- 
tion) offers Courses in Esotericism to assist 
those who seek to tread the Path leading 
ation. — Explanatory booklet. I1s.. 
ECRETARY, 3, Queenshorough Terrace 





"tad TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- 
South Molton Street, W.1 





SITUATIONS VACANT AND 
WANTED 

None of the vacancies advertised below 

relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 

I ADMINTON SCHOOL. WESTBURY-ON- 

Trym. Bristot Hrap MATRON required 

for Senior Girls’ Boarding School next 

September Approximately 160 girls (ages 





11-18). S.R.N. and school experience neces- 
Good salary Apply to HEespmMIsTRess 
stating age and experience, and enclosing 

testimonials 
kK ENT DARTFORD COLLEGE OF 
\ PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Dartford — 
Resident Principat’s Secrerary, with some 
school or college experience. required ¢éarly 
ily or September Good Sh land and 
accounts Apply 


riting essential: no 
SECRETARY 





ELLIGENT industrious Cambridge 
Under grad (Comm. RAF 
jok -Aug Good French 
pak Te INTERESTING 
wanted by educated woman 
car Bath-Wells-Bristol area. S 
welcomed Box 536B 


ggesti 





PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


PPOINTMENT OF WHOLE-TIME 
4 EDUCATIONAL PS YCHOLOGIST.— 
The Central Council for Health Education 
invites applicatoins for the above appoint 
at a salary of £800 x £25 to £900 
per annum First-class travelti ng and 
ance allowances will be paid, and 
post is superannuable. Application 
articulars may 
undersigned, and com- 
should be submitted at 
once,_-Rosert SurHertanp, Medical Adviser 
and Secretary, Tavistock House, Tavistock 
Squate. London, W.C.1 
\ YELWYN GARDEN CITY & HATFIELD 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS 
invite applications for the appointment of 
Socist Deveropment Orricer. The duties of 
this Offices will include (1) The develop- 
and provision for. cultural, social 
and recreational activities of the Towns; (2) 
Assisting in the development of sport. youth 
organisation - and clubs, and their req 
ments ‘3) nvestigation into the social 
economic probl ems and the employment re- 
quirements of the Towns (4) The dis- 
semination of information of public interest 
both locally and further afield, and inter- 
retation of the aims and objectives of the 
Bevelopment Corporations in developing a 








or 
pleted applications 





progressive and lively community The post 
s for great tact, imagination. initiative 
e and proved organising ability 
heations should made in writing 
stating (1) Name, address and age (2 
Present position and salary (3) Salary 
ntlicipated: (4) Particulars of edi on and 
qualifications. Particulars of experic nee and 
the nemes of three persons to whom refer 
ence mye be made and addressed tm the 
Genrrat Manacer. Midland Bank Cham- 
bers, Welwyn Garden City, and should be 
eceived not later then J e 141) 1s49 


739 


Orns OF THE WITWATERS- 
RAND. JOHANNESBURG.—PROFESSOR OF 


Borsny.—Applications are invited for 
appointment to the post of Professor 
Botany. The salary is on the scale 2£1,1 
x £50-— £1,400 per annum, together with 
temporary Costqot living allowance. which a 
present is £75 in the case of married 
nan or a man with dependants, one 87 45 
in the case of others. A higher initial 


salary may be paid on the ground of special 
qualifications and experience. Membership 
of the University Teachers’ Provident Fund 
is compulsory and involves a contribution 
of 6 per cent. (which may shortly be reised 
to 7 per cent.) on the pensionable salary 
which is £1,000 x £50 £1,300 per annum 

Further rticulars and information as to 
the method of application may obtained 
from the Secrerary ssociation of Uni- 
versities of the British Commonwealth, 
5, Gorden Square, London, W.C.1 The 
closing date for the receipt of applications 
is July 30th, 1949 





HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c 


THOLL PALACE HOTEL, Piriocuey. 
—The Happiest Holiday Haunt in th 





Highlands. Golf. Tennis and Dancing rare 
to residents Terms from 24s. a dey. 
Full tariff and programme post free 
Telegrams: Palace. Pitlochry. Tel 66. 
XMOUTH..Where “The Hard Way “ 
4 ends. Relax in quiet comfort. with 
food to be regeembered at ‘* Stepps its 
near Seaton, S Jevon, quaint thatched 
old-world hotel in lovely sheltered combe. 
and c., own produce; books; from ® gn 
Brochure.— May RUSSELL PRICE Tes 
Seaton 412 
CARLYON BAY. Sr. Avstrit, S Conn- 
WALL.—Ciise Heap Hote * Sien- 
pi st 1949. refers t $ as T) mest 
ospitable hotel.”’ . Fi) 
marks tor Cliff Head I ovely 
Bay. Nearby are Golf. Squash, Badn on, 
Tennis, Bathing. Sea’ Fishing Ap ate 
Cinema S -*  -: in June Chub 
licence Tel. 25 
CuELTENH AM < Brooxr Hort — 
\ A.A.***, RAC., 200 ft. above the tow 
The Goliers’ Paradise, tor there is not « 


its own excellent 


1é-hole Golf Course ad- 
joining. but ’ 


here is cutstanding comf« 





st Country House atmost hn ere The 

— B. is notably good, and ere iS @ 
well-stocked bar Billiards, hard tennis 
Week-end Dinner 


court and riding amg 
Dance.—Tel.: 5861 





COOuNEMARA mens vle House Hotel 
Now reopen Excellent salmor ent 
and sea fishi bathing, tennis, child:en's 
ponies il scenery. home covking 

Tel Renvyle 3 
Sennen Cove Hotel Land's 


CORNWALL 
End, overlooking White Sand Bay, now 









open “Completely re-equipped f 
nished; newly decorated ob &c. 4 ooms 
Vacancies J 7 gns 8 gns €1)St, 





9 gns "Pho Sennen 

CoTSswotp CLUB. oe khamptor 
near Cheltenham, fc 

nificent 

Excelient food. Oak-p 








Cock i Bar Ballroom 
mattre 60 acres parkland. Swir 
Pool Sa vias and tennis courts £ 
Billiards Games room Complete) 
equipped day nursery with matror 
charge From 7 «ins wees nclusive 
pwards. Write for Brochu 

COTSWOLDS. — Lancstow 


G LORIOUS 


AgMs Hoter, Kingham, Oxon. Modern, 





comfortable good {oo Excellent centre, 
main ‘ine, nr. station. Tel Kingham 208 
EAL’'S MANSARD REST AU RANT 
serves good food and wit quwet 
and civilised surroundings. Open for morn- 
ing coffee, lunch and tea 196. Tottenbam 
Court Rd 1 
SLE OF WIGHT.—Farrincrorp Hover 
Freshwater, for these who appreciate 
the finer things of life. Individual service 
and the comfortable surroundings of an 
English country house AA. and RAC 
appointed Consult the Resident Manege 
Farringford Hotel. Isle of Wixht Tele- 





phone Freshwater 312 
” NAPPE CROSS HOTEL, near Exmovin 
S. Devon (A.A.***, R.A.C ).—The ideal 
setting overlooking sta aa estuary, with 
the loveliest country around A pei bly 
appointed country house hotel in 28 acres 
delightful grounds. ew vacancies June a 
July Also booking for Autumn. Licenced 
Tel Exmouth 3643 
AYTONS WINE RESTAU RANT 2a, 
4 Duke ee London, W ' 
cast er Square . be é to Sp 
Wines ‘es the VELbeck 
Sort LEDGE HOTEL *vairy Cre 
Bidetord. N von. — Bera 


interesting and full of character 
acres with private beach Supert 





Exquisite cuisine, fine wines. Safe baibing. 
Dancing. billiards, tennis Golf 4 wiles. 
Tel Horns Cross 262. 





MAY Whitsun 


E-OPENING LATE 
Hote! VERYAN, 


Holidays at ARE 
feleph one: Veryan 279 





Seutn Cornwati 
Situated in sheltered bay with lovely 
sandy beach ideal for children Every 
comforts, good food and cellar, first-rate 
service rains met at Trure Terms 
irom L; Canrenter Sreincer, the resident 
dir 

*SLCOMBE, s DEVON... Tivpes Reacn 
, Horet AA. and R.A.C. appid Be- 
side a lovely sandy cove on very edge of 
the wate! Most modern standard of 
comfort. Own boats, bathing floats, garase 
Fully booked from July 23rd to September 
10th Tel 288 

SIDMOUTH, S$ parce Fortsirie Herm. 
Ss under ¥ patronage) Pride ip s 
sir of dignity and well-being. salisiac Wen 
nm the knowledge of perfection in amet es. 
courteous service and meritorious ¢ t- 
Wines for the connoisseur In ow Gelgebt- 
ful ere ds t the tz Tel ™ - 





740 











Qo THERN IREI AND, Shelton Abbe 
' Hotel, Arklow Wicklow: Residence 
yf the Earl of ount house 
with full hotel hotel with th 
true ntry pher Full 
ensed Ur tood Love 
jardens and Woo to sea, b i 
he far BY g. golf 
Broc! t ADs erm 0s t 
4 dail 
‘T. MAWES, Cornwatt Ship and Castle 
N ( water edge, tacing Sout! 
P and good Continental 
{ sp hoice wine 
F a ysphe ish ng t 
ja warme n England 
1 : winter I i resider ‘ 
Ca ser available met T 
t ‘ per wee hone: St. Mawe 
pa ) vaca s a Golde 
\ I h ¢ Club. H 
2 bedroon Tent l 
‘ t is franca 
Fre p PI ad t 











P a oO re 
MAYta Bet it Royal 
é Ope 11 p.m b 
b ible f dinner no D 
ne and pastrie 1 
bake Private parties catered f 
Vy sat a friend re ption % 1 at 
he Esptanape Private Hote Scar- 
RO And it’s only a foretaste of the 
} The service, food, and 
1 table charge will d h Ww 
t n TODAY pla e a 








TRAVEL 








qs riINENTAIL HOLIDAYS. | 
arrangements Fr l 
fa tro £i7 s. 6d Swit | ’ 
ja i ‘ 16 These t 
’ ‘ \ Ear bookings esse : 
H : inged r I Spair 
N ‘ De i jolland, Portugal t 
H \ 4 A w (TRAVEL) ) 4 
( t London S.W.l Tel 
vw all 79 
Ope NENTAI TOU Ln bj BRITISH 
MOTOR COACH Lo’ ing still avail 
able t Son four of France 
B Pyrenee Riviera, Alps Paris 
£63 10 A t 16th, Prench 
I i F IS and Lakes, 16 
septemb r 43rd, Spair 
Port al ; f t Br 
t Vat Eur OPFAN T URS 15 
lly, Londor 1 
H° IDAYS IN FRANCE. -—Attractive 
ns AS Paving Guests 
ans Normandy Riviera 
: r alr Moderate st 
M G dD & SON 119 Windsor House 
Vict 4 eet, S.W.1 ABBey 7421 
AN HOLIDAY Small party visiting 
Par Florence ssisi, Rome, Naples 
wending 10 lazy davs on lovely Ischia 
July 1oth. ; weeks completely incl 
it it Full particulars from ALLWAyYs 
Trave Service 20 Buckingham Street 
W.c 2 


I EISURELY MOTOR TOU RS. (SuMMER 
’ ss 3; H hts and Italiar ak 


Alpine 
4 A 














4 and plene act 
‘ k p wr f broct 
‘ c 4 ” ll Suffolk § et 
. » - jor Ww. 
Balea I Ba e ¢ t. € a 
; A ‘ Holidavs Pra 
Bel Austria. Ital A Bux 
{ CHALLIS AND Br 
{ r t wil MA 
or : A s for Spa } a 
‘ it 4 OR A DAY MOTO 
‘ ¢ ‘ Plea pl 
) ( I ) R \ 
I Ww Mt 499 ‘ 





ACCOMMODATION VACANT 
AND WANTED 














THE 
AMUSEMENTS 
(THEATR CAL GARDEN 
hampton ¢ b. Ma sls 


ket is. before ar 
Theatres and Aencie 


PARTY Roe 
Bathing Pool 
qd is td on day 





FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 

















Asrvest h TH. CARDIGA Sms 
; t a te es f 
arly mer "b lidays {t t 
t B attil ast h 

1 bed d r 
‘ Ss m te vl 3 Ba Axo, Per 
I DINBURGH.- Comt Boa i 
4 (Private H ) od localit t 
food aca ‘ 4 t 30x 
\NGLisx WOMAN | g it 
4 pe tu ecommend fF ht i 
halt t Pe ris te f 
un e I ard | ble ble 
bed ) Frencl b ‘ 
i) pled B »35B 
G Pant = rE} VICARAGE CaMm- 
eceived d 
f t € 
H°: DAY hi i food. 3 1 ea 
ire td.. Pa DI 
Ph ntor 15 
Hott DAY G t with Cl x 
at 1 t e 
al ex ¢ r 
Ch Bo 
Y CORNWALI TREBARW i AND 
awe & ar i I ‘ rm 
Atlar ( ! a 4 
g it 1 l é I Ha 
» H Trebarwith Tel I ¢ ) 
w' RREY Glentt B He 
" Q r el ha 
enr ed ba fod 
Er t f Idre Golt and | 
> t South G 
pus I Y ea t 
umes if i t k t , 
eache zy e with 
ize te ’ shir i 1 boa 
a lovel ettnig 7 miles S f Oxford 
Te Archer B ird Ww ( 


Howse Hore., B it. Oxfordshire r "pl 
Clifton Hampder ; 





EXHIBITIONS 


A 8T TREASURES FROM VIENNA. an 
4 Art \ neil bition THe Tarte 
GattrrYy. Open till Y zust 7th: Week-days 
10-6 <«T favs and Thursdavs, 10-8 


jays. 2-6. Adm n is. 6d., children 9d 








YOOLING GALLERY. Bonp Street. The 
Grout f Twelve I t exhib oil 
paintir Mav 16th to June 4th, 10 till 6 
so Potise AND at ieee GLASS 
nationa xh f usel 
and «dé ative ! at Heat s 196 
Tottenhar Cc t R vad w.l 
Er Sorina « AND LANDSCAPES.—A 
Spring Collection of paiutings bys -on- 
temp wer rtists Heat's. 196 Tottenhan 
Court #, W.il 
(panves FURNI ITURE for lawns and 
NW log h 4 Heau’s MA ARD 
GALLERY am ¢ t Rd wil 
' OTHIC and nineteenth t 
pa r A a..-Arcape Ga 
LERY 8 id rett 
Here AD. Seen by Artist, Architect 
ri dio H e. Rosslyn Hill 
3. Daily Sundays, 12-7 Adm. 6d 
M ASTERPIECES yay MUNICH. and 
. Arts Goun il ribition ATIONAL 





Tue N 
GALLERY Or t ith V 
(Tu 1es mage 





10 . Thi rsdavs 10-8) 
1 6 Admission 1/6 hildren 9d 
Moe" tN BOOKBINDINGS (Abbey Col- 
e lott The 

4 Square M 





we Fr > 1 } Th 5 10-8 
Adm ion free 
YEW ENGLI ART CLUB Sprit 
E ' ROYAI INSTIT JTE 
GALLERIES n. P adill ] lays 
poor: Recent Pair Grorrrey 
TIiseLe Dail 9.30 to 6, Sat 9.30 to 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 








pe MANURS swans NBORG Publ Le 
4 t e. T att 0, Cc wa 
Ha Red Lion are, WC. Er d 
Suttor M.A B.D Swedenborg on 
' Reveilat 
l UCIE MAND HkeIM and MARIUS 
4 GORING will a poe Germa 
—a oT iY x, Sa y. Ma 
8th ’ Wigmore all. = Ticke 
4 2 f 1 jox Off 
N's: EUROPE GROUP LECTURE 
t f terpretations f shake 
t e and K I 
ht Danb Ma , r 
H et Barfield, Frid J 
rd. 7 1. Bedford St w 
‘y.O ALL UNIVE! ry WOM Dame 
F addre 4 al 
{ the W 1 ! 
44. Ne Sout! SE 
} te " 
‘ D i Joa 
t 1 * ‘ 
de ‘ le 
Wa 
PROPERTY 
FEPYONR 7 ! nmed e H ' 
Pehies bed 
’ | 4 
. P y P “ 
. p ra ‘ i 


SPECTATOR, 


MAY 27, I9 
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Fr 
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—— 


Recommended by 
Ashley Courtenay 





The 194 dition of Ashl urtenay’s 
LET'S HALT AWHILE IN BRITAIN (an 
independ enide good hotels), imcreasea 
in from 274 304 pag and con 
gintne for th fi ” d , map 

now on sale and can be sined from 

ur book r, pr 7s. 64., or tm Case of 
/ from Ast Cour 1 Ltd 








8S, St. Jan cf London, S.W s 
pr ry & , 4 4 ‘ 
ARGYLL BRIDGE OF ORCHY HOTEL 
the road to G nd or e King 
Cross-Fort William 1 By r sleepe 
i i ¢ e " ot 
H l | t 4 second f 
And r Ple rd ) 
el Ss i 7 
Sta Clir 
BALLACHULISH HOTEL, Argyll “ 
‘ i Oo 
e tL Leve ng 
H land Good i | 
Se op G . A A I 4 ( S p 
§ I Te 3 
39 
BATH. LANSDOWN OV 1OTEL 
Full r ep S$ Quee ( 
e Wr Fa $ 1 yy ) 
nid | and i i ( 
{ 1 are l 
Lif Free 0 ( 
Licensed Te 891 
a Se a BOURNE HALL HOTEL 
e Ke ) Buse pa t 
yunkd eu é » M Golt 
C t ©) Aa B 
We 3 Hard T ( 
Red i € Resid W 
} ) M a 
Tel W t 
BRANCASTER, Nortolk DORMY 1OUSE 
HOTEL Golf at B ast 
and Hunstantor Riding on firm i 
hooting en it . Tenr Co 
Billiards and Dar The De House 
s ft Oo for s ¢ sine Cell and 
Servi Te Bra aster 17 
SOUTH CORNWALL. POLSUE MANOR 
1 mile sea Own poultry, cows, fre farm 
produce, and the personal tou 
to make the perte holiday 
Roseland Ruan High Lanes, N 





Tel Veryan "270 
Nr. DRUMNADROCHIT. 
Ex 


—_preernane- shire 
a te pbaaal ARMS I tir 














Walk 
Sea 
Situa 
Home 
Re 
G. N 
EAST etd ee ‘Sussex. OL D “BARN 
HOTEL ell-uppe ~d ot 
t I ar situa a 
ore Lovely 
es all 
b Wes 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN. Cusven. THE LODG E 
TE ie for resid break Y 
sponsibilities my 
~ gas fires ns ood 
tood London I Egham 
Station buses and G Line Coaches pass 





doot Tel Egham 197 
EXETER THE ROYAL CL ARENCI 
HOTEL The Gateway to t West 





























HONITON. Seven. DEER PAI K HOTEL 
S lovely a nds i ot 
i d lotel of dis. 
efficie se 4 : 4 ~~ 
wked cell H ) ae 
Jersey he lovely ga one 
Fishing on R Oo oo 
B is Tel H 4 = 
KESWICK weras.. CUMBERLAND. Early 
Summer a 
) et I , aa 
. nd A ds- 
Write for Tariff. — i221 
KINGSGATE ON SEA YRENESS 
HOTEL \ ; 5 A 
nd Rid Bere 
s ¢ é 4 ‘ 
Tel: B ; 
LONDON, N.W.4 oO LI 
i Re l 4 
G 0 Ww " 
t P t Po ' 
Adjo Hend 
ipe n of M Ang 
Ma t I i 4 
LYNDHURST LI TEL I 
Ge " M > H . > by 
t i License 
Iva et B ' Und 
eme i H 
Lf ] Ca 
toon YORTH ) 4 . 
Reside oO a : 
ards f " 
el t lid ea Exr 
1 tt Sea i B64 
MULLION, s. Cornwall POLDHU HOTEL 
Overqor € Seu 1 ng 
ve Nearest H el to M 8-hole 
Course, Hard Te s, Bill Oo 
qual wok dD i g 
this Hotel. Te 9 
PADSTOW, Cornish Coast. METROPOLE 
HOTEL Oo 0k l t Ne 
od «golf "and t 4 Hote! 
tennis court Mat a F J. Salte 
Tel. 7 I st House Lin i 
PENZANCE QUEEN'S HOTEL A ful 
quot r sunshine € zx Mount’s 
Bay The best heada eeing the 
2 





HOTEL 


just t ra 





West 


RYE, Sussex. The famous f 
MER MAID HOTEL mice a 
for mugglers $ ) i po 
for pee »ple vho app i e 

ne and the t 
Under he mar 
Mrs. R. Collir Tel. 2352 


























yuarters 
Cc and 
xd Hote 

















4 be 1 old eighteenth- 
‘house in the quiet SHANKLIN, Isle of Wight.  MEDEHAW- 
b h the STEDE HOTEL For many 
leisured age ve eplete w der tablished bo € 4 pom 
amer Well ippoin bedt ooms t ersonal i 
Re surant wktail sounge and Cra - 1 
R.A.C., A.A ‘Telephone 4071-2 ve ee og 
FOLKESTONE PRINCES HOTEL I ' . 
pleases - ' ROYAL GLEN 8 HOTEL. 
Bey - Bm sea his one-time ROYAI 
adneseel « 1. 2666 ——— be famine y : 
HARROGATE. THE GRAND HOTEL. direction of Mr. and Mrs 
Alwas Seasor The Social Centre of , ns Sidm 91 
famous Spa Fa e Vall 1 
eller accommodation from SIDMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL This 
n ‘ private bath) ) Ww Vv pos amil ye jer e 
Orche 4 and weekly Dances. per onal of M Ww anders. 
Va » Baths and = withi offers and od a 
eusy st ¢ f shops and enter nments pi t famed t lanes 
Brochure trom the Manage Tel. 4631 of its clin I 0 
4 fYELTON HOTEL icensec 
ees. Te eS ee THURLESTONE $. Devon 
‘ ne > . f lent STONE HOTEL i ‘ 
Ro Pavil Renowned for excell re alee 
food. Lif t Porte Mode equip easide Cou ae aaa : 
“% . . _ sersones oo ip oft elep : olf, te 
i te ‘ Tel 4 Ww Age — Bags . 1 I e 
« . Ha squast ‘ n i 
. " 382, 383, 384 
HAYWARDS HEATH Sussex BIRCH ; ; 
HOTEI visits or permanet TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Face 
dence k t ravel facil he 4 ) 
1 ta ra London 45 Acres " I 4 0 le Lonae 
I i mn Pool. and the Co Ful i Pirs: 
yua Co i Co 5 Bro e ¢ $ Lil ( ze 
} I 1 P yrietor I ) " " t Free ¢ . ° 
Ha 4 H ’ »-ho . Tel. 20331 ( 
IR ( at Brita } s ( s Press 
‘ ’ ‘ s I WiC. Frida lay 2 1 
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